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Editorial, 


CH of our “Summer Services of Worship,” one of 
which is given in this number, takes about twenty- 
five minutes for its use. There are ten thousand 
and eighty minutes in a_ week. Twenty- five 
minutes, out of ten thousand and eighty minutes, 
is not a large proportion of time to give to one’s devo- 
tions and religious meditations. 


ad 


WE desire to call the attention of Register readers 
especially to the first of a series of three papers on Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, which appears in this number. 
The writer, Calvin Stebbins, was one of Dr. Hale’s suc- 
cessors in the Church of the Unity at Worcester. 
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BisHop LAWRENCE, of the Episcopal diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, is engaged in raising a pension fund of five 
million dollars, whose income will give six hundred dollars 
a year to every clergyman, after the age of sixty-eight. 
The bishop’s plan is on a sound financial footing, and 
seems likely to be carried out. The fund, when in good 
working order, will accomplish a commendable work— 
not of charity, but of justice. 
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A HALF-DOZEN of the young soldiers who left Massa- 
chusetts for the Mexican border were guilty of diso- 
bedience to their officers, on their journey down. Yet 
“obedience” has been much lauded as the chief gain 
from military training. Perhaps these young fellows had 
not been long under discipline. Perhaps they will have 
learned to obey by the time they return to their homes. 
What would have happened had they been German lads, 
under German officers? 
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THERE is a movement on foot to erect memorials, in 
certain localities of France, to preserve memories of 
atrocities committed there by German soldiers. We 
venture to prophesy that such memorials will not be 
raised. A monument to a victory, or to an act of heroism, 
is reasonable and commendable. ‘The French have a 
plenty of that material. But a monument to keep alive 
memories of cruelties, and tyrannies, and atrocities, 
never will satisfy the human mind and heart,—least of 
all the idealistic magnanimous French heart. 
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‘THERE are fashions in dress, in paintings, in pet dogs, 
in gems, and even in flowers. Often, too, the rareness 
of a gem gives it a factitious value. There are many 
gems which are intrinsically more beautiful than the 
grayish-colored pearl. And pale platinum, now at the 
fore, has less intrinsic beauty than yellow gold. An 
orchid is highly valued, but it lacks the poise of the lily, 
and the line and mass of the rese. How strangely 
pliable are the likes and the dislikes of the human heart! 
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NEGROEs, colored citizens, should take note of the fact 
that the United States cavalry troop, whose detention in 
Mexico aroused so much protest, were men of their race. 
They had proved themselves brave soldiers, and the 
nation’s officials were sincerely concerned about their 
release. ‘Too many colored men, in our land, are accus- 
tomed to say that this nation treats them unfairly, does 
not protect them, and they owe but little to it. Let all 
such persons reflect upon this act of justice and pro- 
* tection from Washington. 


How insidious this Trinitarian heresy is. Note the 
“threes’’ which are becoming more and more con- 
spicuous: In urban transportation, for example, there 
are the elevated roads, the surface lines, and the subways. 
Like ‘All Gaul” our cities are being divided into three 
parts. And transportation across the Atlantic, also,— 
not only ‘‘ocean greyhounds” make the voyage, but 
submarines also. And a New York firm is now beginning 
work upon aéroplanes for an aérial line to Europe. ‘Thus 
life becomes divided, more and more, into three planes. 
But, as for us, we follow Aristotle, and believe that “in 
the middle you go the safest.” 


“The Good That Men Do.” 


Recently, the ‘‘richest woman in the United States”’ 
died. A‘few weeks before, Mr. Bryan Lathrop of Chicago 
died. ‘There is a world of difference between ‘the last 
wills and testaments” of these two persons. And this 
difference indicates the wide difference between the natures 
of the two persons themselves. “The richest woman” 
left her riches within the contracted area of her immediate 
family. She seems to have had no conception of her 
obligations to the social organism which had protected 
her in her accumulation and possession of the wealth. She 
gave, to each of a few individuals, tenfold as much as 
any one of them could really enjoy or properly use. 
Family affection is admirable, and the ties of kindred are 
strong. But a million of dollars to a person ought to sat- 
~ isfy all such tender emotions. More than that is a super- 
fluity; it adds nothing to the beneficence of the first 
million.. The situation indicates that “the richest 
woman,” following the law of her being, felt that in trans- 
ferring her wealth to her kith and kin, she was still keep- 
ing, in.a vicarious way, her hold upon it. 

The late Bryan Lathrop, on the contrary, gave to the 
larger, finer institutions of his city, at his death, as he 
had been giving to them throughout his life. ‘The Thomas 
Orchestra, Lincoln Park, the Art Institute, and other 
civilizing agencies have been greatly strengthened by his 
generosity. He also directed that a certain part of a gift 
of seven hundred thousand dollars should be used in the 
founding of a “School of Music,” similar to those in the 
great music centres of Europe. Such a school will do, 
for the music-public of the city, what colleges and 
churches do for the general public,—put higher ideals 
nearer the reach of millions of persons who could not 
aflord them if they were to be attained cnly on a quid pro 
quo basis. 
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In all his giving Mr. Lathrop requested that his name be 
kept wholly out of sight. Quite different from the many 
other cases where ‘publicity’? is plainly purchased with 
legacies and bequests. And Mr. Lathrop was not at all 
indifferent to the ties of kindred and friendship. Rela- 
tives, near and remote, and other friends were thought- 
fully and generously remembered. All together, this man 
seems to have pointed the way—as certain other million- - 
aires have also pointed it—-toward post-mortem “‘distri- 
bution” as an offset to lifelong “accumulation.” Which 
is a needed solution of a real problem, in this ‘‘land of 
the mighty dollar.” B. G. 


The Curse of Dogmatism. 


Dogmatism, usually connected with religion, is now 
being exhibited on a larger plane, and showing its con- 
nection with the greatest evils under which the world 
is now staggering. Perhaps a good definition of dog- 
matism is the holding of opinions as if they were facts, 
and with the same certainty and tenacity with which 
indisputable facts are held. ‘The more important the 
opinions are, the more vigorously will they be defended, 
and the most important subjects, like religion and the 
welfare of one’s country, will, therefore, engage men’s 
loyalty to the farthest demands of loyalty. That men 
treat opinions in the same way that they treat facts 
accounts for the curse of dogmatism. When we consider 
what dogmatism produces and is now bringing upon the 
world it will not seem extravagant to call it the greatest 
curse in history. 

Like most other great evils this evil is the excess of a 
good thing. No one wants any lessening of strength of 
conviction. ‘The courage of one’s convictions is an 
admirable quality to possess. The scorn of weasel 
words, where they really exist, cannot be too scorching. 
Political platforms and tactful statements, intended to 
suit all sides and offend none, whether they are the work 
of astute political managers or of timid preachers and 
meticulous denominationalists, deserve all the contempt 
they get. A mush of concession was no more hateful to 
Emerson than it is to true men everywhere. Above all 
things we like to know just where men stand and with 
how much assurance and sincerity. Sometimes dog- 
matism seems just the thing we need. Certainty as to 
opinion and vigor in pushing it home make men power- 
ful. We pardon a good deal of egotism to men who de- 
serve their own good opinion of themselves. It may 
almost be said that men of power and achievement are 
generally egotistic, and therefore dogmatic. 

So out of this admirable quality grows a hateful and 
noxious weed. Dogmatism is the courage of one’s 
opinion become a blindness to any one else’s opinion and 
a disposition to crush and destroy that opposing opinion. 
The right to express one’s own conviction as strongly as 
one feels it turns into forgetfulness of the fact that such 
right rests on the right of every other person to exercise’ 
the same freedom. When the courage of conviction 
becomes the oppression of conviction, either in spirit 
or act, then enters dogmatism. When it becomes so 
hard in its own integrity that it cannot take account 
of a possible truth outside its vision, then opinion usurps 
the throne of fact and tyrannizes over human thought. re 

The great emancipator of mankind from the slavery 
of dogmatism will be the man who can show clearly _ 
and prove beyond question what things are facts, and 
lift an agreed body of reality where it cannot be shaken, a ‘s 
and then can show how certainty of opinion outside this _ 
region may be combined with openness of mind. It 
is in this combining that men fail. ‘They cannot 1 
that confidence which is indispensable to the 1 
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of truth with that modesty which is requisite for finding 
--—s more truth. To be certain with all the force of honest and 
capable conviction and yet be agile so as to fling loose from 
things the moment they are found unreliable, to hold 
hard and yet spring quickly, is the rarest excellence in 
human opinion. The distinction which is needed is the 
one we draw between the merits of a debate and the 
merits of the question debated. A good debater may 
win and his antagonist lose, yet leave the truth of the 
matter undecided. A man may lose as a debater and 
win in having the truth on his side. His statement may 
not be as effective as that of his antagonist, but the 
truth may be with him. But the appearances lead us to 
overlook the merit of the question, and before we know 
it we are deciding matters as though the merits of the 
statement were all that is to be measured. ‘The conflict 
of opinion is something like a prize fight. Sheer dog- 
matism may decide the issue and the better cause seem 
the poorer. ‘Truth seems to be a matter of the strongest. 
Dogmatism is at the root of the great struggle which is 
convulsing the world. Instead of deciding what is true 
by patiently hunting for the truth and separating it 
from its adhesions with error, the nations that brought 
on the war asserted their view of truth and sprung to 
defend their assertion as though assertion were the whole 
of truth. 

A better figure than the prize-fight to express the real 
nature of the struggle for truth would be a search-party 
setting out to find some one who is in a wilderness. ‘There 
is one dominant object in view, the making connection 
with that unseen person, and every one is bent on that 
one aim. ‘The party separates into groups, who press 
forward each with the hope that their group will be 
successful. As they proceed, they make signals of light 
or sound, and watch and listen for response. The groups 
are in a way rivals, and compete for victory, but never 
for one group at the expense of another. ‘They do not 
try to persuade, one group the other, that they have 
found the object of their search unless they have really 
found it. The only victory they have in mind is the 
victory of discovery. No other victory counts. 

So long as truth is hidden at the bottom of a well, 
. those who claim to possess it need only to be reminded 

that their representation is still far from having reached 
. the bottom of things. Where truth is already available, 
} it is no dogmatism to say so and show its valid results. 
So far as truth is continually being brought to light by 
investigation and by thought, the dogmatist must turn 
his strength from defence of old bulwarks to exploration 
and enterprise. The great remedy of dogmatism is 
to set it to work. ‘The prime corrective of confidence 
hardened into prejudice is a glimpse of fields yet un- 
trodden. The type of the hero of truth is not the 
warrior, it is the explorer. And no explorer can be a 
dogmatist long at a time. D. 
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A Tribute to Anna Fuller. 


These are words of appreciation for one whose 
life has just closed “after much tribulation.” All 
who loved Anna Fuller, and wondered with great 
admiration at her courage and cheerfulness, may speak 
of this “tribulation,” but she herself would have depre- 
cated doing so. Not until the last sombre months 
_ of weakness, did she allow herself to claim the sympathy 
nd consideration of invalidism, from the many friends 
vho gathered around her. All through the summer 

is of 1915, although she was well aware of an 
fate drawing near to her, she went and came 
any warm friends, with a bright face, a 
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casting a shadow, but brightening all the homes she 
visited with lively talk and gay humor. Keenly sensi- 
tive to the sufferings of others, she never dwelt upon her 
own, and was an object lesson in brave and unflagging 
cheerfulness. She was a most loyal and devoted friend, 
never swerving from an affection once bestowed. For 
many years in close companionship with a cultivated 
and refined woman, she gave Miss Frothingham not 
only thorough appreciation, but also a warm affection, 
which lasted all her life. At the time of Miss Frothing- 
ham’s death after only a few days’ illness, Miss Fuller 
evinced profound grief, and the pang of the parting was 
never forgotten. Lach anniversary of that dear friend’s 
birth and death was sacred to her, and never overlooked. 
Her accomplishments asa musician and a linguist were 
very. acceptable to Miss Frothingham and gave them 
many happy hours together, while her keen sense of 
humor did much to enliven and brighten their inter- 
course. Anna Fuller’s literary work was greatly stimu- 
lated by her friend’s interest in all that she wrote, and 
their travels in Europe gave the inspiration for the 
charming stories ‘“‘A Venetian June,” ‘A Cathedral 
Courtship’’; while many months in Colorado contributed 
the flavor to Western sketches. For a long time after 
Miss Frothingham’s death, her pen was idle, and she 
said sadly that her inspiration was gone, but later she 
found renewed enjoyment in taking up the thread of New 
England life, and reviving the cleverness of ‘Pratt Por- 
traits” in the second generation. The illustrations for this 
book were immensely interesting to her, and she showed 
the original sketches to her friends with unaffected delight. 
At one time she was ambitious to try her powers in 
dramatic writing, and having a great admiration for 
Gillette, the English actor, she wrote a play, which she 
hoped he would accept and would take the hero’s part. 
Gillette, however, although courteous, did not encourage 
her in the undertaking, and she finally relinquished the 
idea regretfully, but feeling that she had started too late, 
in this field of literary work. It was wonderful to see 
the eagerness which she threw into the plan at first, 
showing almost the enthusiasm and zeal of a young girl, 
although she was then in middle age. If she could have 
had the satisfaction to carry out this plan for dramatic 
work, it would have cheered her greatly during the 
strain and harassment of her brother’s long and painful 
illness. She was devoted to him during long months of 
suffering, doing everything within her power to cheer 
and divert him, considering his whims and fancies in 
every possible way. Indeed, in these later years she 
spent herself for others. Never too tired nor too busy to 
remember some lonely invalid whose days were tedious 
and monotonous, she would go, in heat or cold, sunshine 
or storm, to show her sympathy and bring cheer. Yet 
when the time came for her to be shut up herself within 
the four walls of a sick-room, she would say with perfect 
simplicity, ““How can people be so kind?” The daily 
gifts of beautiful flowers, kind messages, and visits were 
a constant delight to her, cheering the last eight months 
of a wearing, distressing illness. Those who saw her 
found her composed, often even gay, with little quips 
of speech, very original and characteristic, never querulous 
or complaining. She will be sorely missed by a large 
circle of friends, who both loved and admired her, and 
leaves a very sweet and fragrant memory. Miss Anna 
Fuller was a member of the Arlington Street Parish, 
Boston. L. W. B. 
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American Cnitarian Hssociation. 
A Western Visit.* 


REV. PALFREY PERKINS, BRIGHTON, MASS. 


I have a very few minutes in which to tell you what 
happened in the five weeks that it was my good fortune 
to be the servant of the Association in the West. My 
testimony from the field is not that of a man who has spent 
a long time there and accomplished a great deal. My 
testimony from the field is, indeed, a great deal more 
about what the field did for me than about what I did for 
the field. 

I made visits to three of the five churches in Colorado,— 
the churches in Greeley, Fort Collins, and Denver. 1 
want to picture for you first the two churches in Greeley 
and Fort Collins. Greeley was founded by a little band 
of colonists led by one Meeker, who was an editor of the 
New York Tribune and a friend of Horace Greeley. 
Following absolutely the advice of Greeley, they went 
out over the prairies and planted a town and fenced in 
a tract ten miles square, just bare prairie! To-day that 
city is full of trees and flowers. ‘That city has about 
eight thousand people. It is the seat of a teachers’ 
college with an enrolment of some twelve hundred young 
men and young women. ‘[here are twenty-seven churches 
in the city of Greeley. One of them is the Unitarian 
church, and the Unitarian church is in a way the church 
of the pioneers; that is, the people who were back of 
the whole movement, the real founders of the colony, 
were pioneers in thought as well as over the prairies. 
The first ten years or so they did not want much of any 
church, they were so busy, and when they came around 
to thinking about it they felt they were possibly too 
liberal for church people. But finally they gathered 
themselves together into a little organization, which in 
time has become the Unitarian church of Greeley. I 
met those people four times, on two Sunday mornings and 
twice during the week. Perhaps at these meetings the 
largest number we ever had was eighty. There is a 
little group perfectly devoted to the cause, absolutely 
loyal to their church. They have had no minister for a 
year, but they have a Sunday-school and they have 
a service every single Sunday. 

In Fort Collins, which is nearer the mountains, there 
is another small group of people, not so long established, 
but with a beautiful little building for its meeting-place. 
Fort Collins is the seat of another educational institu- 
tion, the Agricultural College of the State of Colorado, 
with something over two thousand students. The presi- 
dent of the college and several members of the faculty 
are vitally interested in the Unitarian church. They 
believe in the cause; they are loyal to it, they are devoted 
to it. They have had no minister for a year, but they 
have a Sunday-school and they have services every 
Sunday. 

Now there is nothing spectacular about either of those 
places. ‘There is no flair of a new movement, there is no 
boom about it, but there is real religion there. ‘Lhere is 
literal heroism! Why, in Greeley they told me about 
the children of one of their number who, when the relig- 
ious census was taken in the schools and they stood up 
and declared themselves Unitarians, were laughed at! 
Now that is not pleasant for any boy or girl, but that 
is just a hint of the literal heroism it takes in a city like 
Greeley to be loyal, to be devoted to the cause which is 
represented in that little Unitarian church. 

Then I went to Denver, where, of course, things are 
different. There is an established, fully organized church 


* Address at the Annual Meeting of the Association. 
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with a loyal congregation who rejoice in the consecrated 
work which Dr. Utter for the last twenty years has done 
there,—the work of a veteran in the service of truth. 
They were feeling the need of some attempt to bring into 
line the many people in the city who must be interested 
in and sympathetic toward Unitarianism. And so we 
had what is known as a “preaching mission,’ and, I 
tell you, it was the great experience of my life. ‘Ihe work 
of organization had been done with a whole-heartedness 
and an open-handedness that was really magnificent. 
All the presswork and other details were taken in hand with 
the greatest enthusiasm. ‘The result was, on Sunday 
night we began with a good congregation. We went 
on through the week, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, and we ended on Sunday morn- 
ing, my last day there, with a still larger congregation. 
There, again, was loyalty to a cause. ‘Ihose people 
did not know anything about me. They were ready to 
experiment; they were ready to do something for the 
thing they loved, the thing they felt to be important, 
the all-important thing in their lives. 

On my way home I stopped in Omaha, where there is 
a still different situation—a church being reorganized. 
‘There we met in a hall where the preacher had the some- 
what doubtful pleasure of seeing his own gestures in the 
mirrors all around the room. ‘Ihe hall was used for 
dancing through the week. But there were some one 
hundred and fifty earnest, splendid people, who felt 
after the lapse of a few years without any real Unitarian 
church that that thing must come, and they were ready 
to do their utmost to bring it about. 

That, in very few words, is what happened. What 
did all this mean to me? If I can make it mean to you 
an infinitesimal part of what it meant to me, I shall 
be satisfied. It impressed me, for one thing, with the 
pricelessness of our cause, the preciousness of our faith. 
To those people out there, religion is not a superfluity; 
it is not an adornment of life: it is a necessity. ‘Lhose 
people believe in their religion. They made me feel 
that I never had known what it meant to do anything 
sacrificial for the faith that was in me. ‘They made me 
see the possibilities of loyalty that had never been un- 
covered in my life around here, and in the lives of people 
that I had known all my life as Unitarians. They made 
me remember what Dr. Wright said a year ago, and I 
have never forgotten it. He said, ‘If religion is dying, 
it is because we are not dying for it.” 

What about our religion, my friends? What about 
our Unitarianism? Does it cost us what it ought? 
It is not costing us any of our sons; it is not costing us 
the prestige or the fashion of certain schools where our 
children will be nourished in a faith contrary to that 
into which they were born. It is not costing us a great 
many things that it might cost us. Are we ready to 
make any real sacrifice for this faith of ours? We can get 
$40,000 in four weeks; yes, but I wonder if that really 
amounts to very much self-sacrifice or denial. Out in my 
part of Boston there is a little Methodist church. Ten 
years ago that church was meeting in a tent. To-day 
it has a stone building, beautiful, admirably fitted for 
its work, entirely paid for. It cost some $12,000 or 
$15,000, and I heard one day something about the way 


those people paid for that church. ‘There is one young 


woman in that church who has a position in town as a 
stenographer, and she walked into town every day for 
six months and put that nickel into her self-denial barrel. 
That is what she did for that church of hers! 


like that? If this faith of ours is as precious as we know 


it to be, why should not we be as ready as that to give 
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doing any thing like that or have we ever done anything» 
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truth-seekers that have passed on their light to us down 
through the generations of struggle and success and 
defeat and triumph. It is noble to seek truth, some one 
said; it is beautiful to find it. Are you and I ready to 
go through privation, tribulation, sleepless nights, 
laborious days, that we may be faithful to the thing that 
seems to us the one thing beautiful, good, true, inde- 
structible in the universe? Are we ready—are we ready 
to do our part? Those churches out West gave me a 
hint of how far short we have fallen. It is for us to 
get together and to work and to suffer, if need be, that 
the cause we love may triumph. 


Current Copics. 


_ ‘Tuer highest mark ever reached by the trade of the 

United States in its history is indicated by the exact 
figures for the first eleven months of the fiscal year just 
passed, and by the estimates for the month of June, just 
given out by the Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. The aggregate trade of the country for the period 
amounted to more than $6,500,000,000. Even more 
remarkable than this total is the enormous balance of 
trade in favor of this country, which is indicated by the 
valuation of the exports at $4,345,000,000 as compared 
with the imports placed at $2,180,000,000. The chief 
in exports was in manufactured products, and among these 
munitions headed the list, with a grand total of $618,- 
000,000 for iron and steel manufactures as compared 
with $226,000,000 for the preceding twelvemonth, and 
$473,000,000 for explosives as contrasted with the aggre- 
gate of $41,000,000 for 1914. ‘[here was considerable 
‘decrease in the exports of wheat and flour, and a slight 
increase in the exportation of meats, 
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Sipe by side with the increase in the foreign trade of the 
country, there has been an actual, though slight, decrease 
in the average cost of food supplies for the year 1915. 
Although the exports of flour and wheat for the period 
amounted to only $314,000,000 in value as compared 
with $428,000,000 in 1914, flour was 20 per cent. higher 
in 1915 than in 1914. ‘To make up for the higher price 
of wheat, which was probably the result of manipulation 
made possible by the holding up of the Russian export 
crop of two years because of the closing of the Dardanelles, 
the cost of almost all other food products with the excep- 
tion of sugar fell on an average from 1 to 9 per cent. 
. The decrease in the price of food for the year is the first 
recorded since 1911, when there was a downward move- 
ment after a period of uninterrupted increases which 
began in 1907. The Bureau of Labor places the average 
drop in the price of food commodities at 1 per cent., 
which means a hardly perceptible lightening of the 

heavy burden borne by the ultimate consumer. 
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AN important scientific discovery—that of “cold” light 
is reported from Paris. “Cold” light has been long the 
aim of experiments in the scientific centres of the world. 
_ The achievement credited to the French scientist Dussau 
would result in a revolutionizing of the cost and power of 
ing. Mr. Miller Reese Hutchinson, one of Thomas 
1’s leading scientific collaborators, has indicated 
. Dussau’s discovery—provided that it has 
ained—in the following words: ‘If 
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all the energy of a dynamo could be converted into light, 
one small dynamo could light a whole city.” Up to the 
present the nearest approach to “cold” light that has 
been devised is the electric light, but even that is very 
far from being ‘‘cold,”’ although the proportion of energy 
that takes the form of heat is smaller than in any other 
illuminant in use. M. Dussau has devoted a large part of 
his life to the pursuit of the notable object which he is 
now credited with having attained. 
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SIMULTANEOUSLY with the news of the forthcoming 
retirement of Gen. George W. Goethals as governor of the 
Canal Zone and chief engineer of the canal, comes the 
announcement from Washington that the slides at Culebra 
Cut, which have so seriously interfered with the effective- 
ness of the canal since its completion, are probably at an 
end. In the course of the twelvemonth during which 
the instability of the soil at Culebra—the Snake—has 
put the waterway out of commission with the exception 
of one or two brief intervals, scientists have been studying 
the situation on the spot, and the verdicts which some 
of them have given have indicated the possibility that the 
canal never would be “safe’’ at that point. Other en- 
gineers, including Goethals, the builder of the canal, have 
held to the view that as soon as the soil recovered its 
equilibrium by successive slides and the removal of the 
collapsed sides, the movement of soil would cease of its 
own accord and the weak point of the waterway would 
cease to interrupt its use and endanger its future. 


ws 


THE predominant subject of discussion in the press of 
the belligerent countries during the week—always except- 
ing the progress of the Allied offensive on the Somme— 
was the effect of the arrival of the German submarine 
vessel Deutschland in Baltimore with a cargo of dyes and 
drugs valued at more than $1,000,000. The State De- 
partment made a significant contribution to’ the inter- 
national discussion by announcing, last. Saturday, that 
the Deutschland is an unarmed merchant vessel under the 
definitions of existing international law, and that it is 
therefore entitled to all the privileges accorded to ordinary 
merchantmen of friendly nations in American ports. The 
State Department’s ruling was treated as a disappointing 
event by most of the French and British newspapers, 
which took the view that a submarine, even if unarmed, 
must still be regarded as a potential warship owing to 
the ease with which it could be armed and to its potential 
ability to evade inspection and control, whether by neu- 
tral or by enemy authorities. 
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In both London and Paris the progress of the Franco- 
British offensive on the Somme was regarded at the 
beginning of the week as one of the greatest military 
factors in the war as a.whole and as the probable begin- 
ning of the collective movement to drive the Central 
Powers out of Allied territory in all regions. Although 
the German General Staff by the middle of the week had 
massed formidable reinforcements both north and south 
of the Somme, the French and the British forces engaged 
in the joint operation appeared to maintain their driving 
power to a degree which allied critics pronounced a dem- 
onstration of the deterioration of the German military 
machine. On the other hand, it was evident that the 
Germans were keeping up to some extent their offensive 
tactics in the regionof Verdun, and that they were retard- 
ing the Russian advance in the region of Kovel, where 
the Russians appeared to be at a standstill. In an ad- 
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dress on the 14th of July, the anniversary of the fall of 
the Bastile, President Poincaré expressed confidence in 
the triumphant outcome of events on the Somme. 
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THE increasing importance of Russia as a factor in the 
war continues to be an impressive feature of the inter- 
national situation. It was officially admitted at Berlin 
last Monday that Gen. von Linsingen had been compelled 
to withdraw his forces beyond the Lipa River under the 
steady pressure of the Russian advance. Von Linsingen’s 
retirement, orderly though it was, constituted an admis- 
sion of the strength of Russia’s movement against Lem- 
berg, one of the great centres of the Austro-German 
military and railroad system. At the same time, the 
military power of Russia was exerting itself in the western 
region, where last Sunday the German troops encountered 
Russian soldiers in the French trenches in Champagne. 
While the Russians in Champagne were repulsing German 
attacks, an additional contingent of Russian forces was 
being landed at Brest, the sixth which Russia has sent to 
France since the arrival of the vanguard at Marseilles 
more than two months ago. It began to appear that, 
in addition to their drive against the Central Powers in 
Galicia, Volhynia, and Poland, the Russians intend to 
play an important part onthe western line. 


Letters to the Editor. 
What Shall We Do With Billy Sunday? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

To those of us who have kept in touch with Billy Sun- 
day’s work out here in the Middle West, his proposed move 
on Boston is interesting. The interest and anxiety with 
which some are looking forward to his appearance there 
show that things have changed a good deal in recent years. 
When I first began to take Billy Sunday seriously, and 
recognize him as a power to be reckoned with, some of my 
ministerial brethren were disposed to laugh at me. ‘They 
advised me to ignore him, their theory being that he was 
not a great enough force to merit serious attention. 
Having been in closer touch with his work than they 
had been, I knew they were mistaken. But now, 
recognizing him as a force that cannot be ignored, how 
shall we deal with him? Possibly my experience and 
conclusions may help some of the brethren answer that 
question, and I therefore present them. 

Having, in my earlier days, engaged, in a small way, in 
revival work, and knowing that methods, now obnoxious 
to me, can be conscientiously adopted and applied, and 
having been so taught in youth as to cause me to look upon 
Unitarianism and atheism and infidelity in its worst 
significance as synonymous terms, I can easily give Mr. 
Sunday credit for being thoroughly conscientious. That, 
however, does not prove that he is right. Saul was 
conscientious when he consented to Stephen’s death and 
guarded the clothes of those who stoned him. In trying 
to counteract the influence of Mr. Sunday out here in 
the Middle West, I have assumed that he is sincere, but 
mistaken about some fundamental things. I have 
reason to believe that I have helped some people without 
giving unnecessary offence to Mr. Sunday or his friends. 

Considering the state of mind in which I imagine Mr. 
Sunday is, I do not blame him for berating Unitarianism, 
Bible critics, scientists, and all others whose teaching is 
calculated to undermine and destroy the “scheme of 
salvation” which he champions and tries so vigorously 
to promote. I think, however, that hé ought to be better 
informed, to the end that he may be a little more con- 
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sistent. I think, therefore, we should take him seriously, 
accord to him the respect due a man thought to be 
serious, encourage him in his efforts to promote temperance 
and upright living, but try to educate him out of some of 
his inconsistencies. : 

Mr. Sunday is in the habit of inviting Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Pythians, and other fraternities to attend his 
tabernacle meetings in a body. Frequently he speaks 
in high praise of them, and in so doing falls into a grave 
inconsistency. - Most of our modern fraternities teach 
the Fatherhood of God and salvation by character, two 
great principles which Mr. Sunday denounces. He says, 
“The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
are the worst rot ever dug out of hell.” In saying that 
he denounces a fundamental principle of Masonry, and 
one recognized by nearly all our great modern secret 
orders. After reading Mr. Sunday’s utterance, the 
Masons of Boston and Massachusetts should turn to 
the Masonic Trestle-board, page 25, and read, “By the 
exercise of Brotherly Love we are taught to regard the 
whole human species as one family,—the high and low, 
rich and poor,—who, as created by one Almighty Parent, 
and inhabitants of the same planet, are to aid, support, 
and protect each other.’”” Unless Masons believe that is 
“the worst rot ever dug out of hell,” they cannot very 
consistently go in a body to hear Mr. Sunday, and, if 
he believes what he says, and knows that Masonry stands 
thus squarely for the Fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
of man, he cannot very consistently invite Masons to 
come to his tabernacle meetings except to denounce them. 

Mr. Sunday vigorously denounces the doctrine of 
salvation by character or through one’s own merits. 
After hearing him on that subject, the Masons of Boston 
and Massachusetts should turn again to the Masonic 
Trestle-board, pages 54 and 55, and read, “Although our 
thoughts, words, and actions may be hidden from the 
eyes of man, yet that All-seeing Eye, whom the sun, 
moon, and stars obey, and under whose watchful care 
even comets perform their stupendous revolutions, 
pervades the inmost recesses of the human heart, and 
will reward us according to our merits.’”’ 

Here the idea of salvation by character is as clearly 
set forth as it is possible to set it forth in words; and, 
whenever Mr. Sunday denounces that idea, he not only 
denounces Unitarianism, but also some of the fundamental 
principles of nearly all our great fraternities. Yet he is 
in the habit of cordially inviting the fraternities to attend 
his tabernacle meetings in bodies, and frequently accords 
them great praise. He needs to be instructed. 

Inasmuch as Unitarianism also stands for the Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, and salvation by 
character, Mr. Sunday’s going to Boston offers a splendid 
opportunity to Unitarians to present their cause effec- 
tively, and to call attention to the fact that it is practically 
the same as that of the fraternities, and to show that, if 
Mr. Sunday recognizes and commends the principles of 
the fraternities, he is practically recognizing Unitarianism, 
and that, if he denounces Unitarianism, he is practically 
denouncing the principles of the fraternities. I hope the 
opportunity will be improved in that spirit of earnest 
prayerfulness that seeks the good of all mankind. 


E. A. Com. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 
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To Attract Better Teachers. 


A new move, calculated to secure for rural districts 
better teachers and for rural teachers better living, is 
being urged by the United States Department of the © 
Interior. The little red schoolhouse in the country and 
the more pretentious bigger red schoolhouse in the villag 
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are known to be the sources of much of our nation’s 
brawn and brain. Whatever may be done to secure for 
them more power enlists interest. 

‘The new departure argued by the Interior Department’s 
bulletin is nothing more nor less than a plan to build, 
near the country and village schoolhouses, residences for 
their teachers; these to be supplied to them in addition 
to their salaries. ‘There are some parishes having parish 
schools which furnish houses for their teachers. There 
seems to be no good reason why the idea should not be 
extended farther. It would evidently mean much for 
the betterment of educational conditions in districts where 
their improvement is a matter of much importance. 

There are said to be two hundred thousand rural 
schools in the country, and the statistics have it that 
there are over sixteen million children of school age living 
in the country and in towns which have less than twenty- 
five hundred population. ‘The general experience is that 
it is not easy to get first-class teachers for these schools, 
although it must at the same time be admitted that the 
teachers of rural and village schools are for the most part 
splendid forces. 

What attracts teachers to larger towns and cities is the 
higher wage and the greater comforts of living. What 
admits them to these positions is their higher efficiency. 
Many of the better rural teachers move cityward. City 
teachers, beginning their work in rural communities, 
return to the cities as soon as they find openings. 

No doubt the attractiveness of the rural teachers’ posi- 
tion would be appreciably increased if they were given 
free residences. It would entail comparatively small ex- 
pense todo this. Schools almost always have the ground, 

' and the average teacher would be a good tenant as far 
as preservation of the property were concerned. Having 
him live near the schoolhouse. would also have its distinct 
advantages. The only problem is what the unmarried 
schoolma’am would do with the house. Might she be 
supplanted by the married male teacher? Even this 
prospect has its encouraging features.—A merican Lutheran 
Survey. ' 


O Little Feet. 


O little feet, that with vain tenderness 
We would have shielded on life’s thorny way: 
Withdrawn from touch of ours, and dear caress, 
On what far summits do you walk to-day? 
—Littell’s Living Age. 


Too Conscientious to Fight. 


Sir George Adam Smith, who was moderator of the 
1 United Free Church Assembly at Edinburgh this year, 
is principal of Aberdeen. University. He made his fame 
secure among Biblical scholars years ago by his His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land. In his inaugural 
address the moderator paid some attention to the class of 
“conscientious objectors’’ who have refused to bear 
arms in this war. He said, ‘The doctrines of non-re- 
sistance and of political peace at any price find no sanction 
in the Gospels.” ‘The news despatches tell of four 

soldiers of this type who have recently been court- 
_ martialed and condemned to be shot—though the sentence 
has been commuted to ten years’ imprisonment. A con- 
siderable number are confined in British prisons for the 
same offence. ‘The reluctance to fight is not confined to 
friends. Even a small group of Wesleyan Methodists 
“Anti-War Fellowship” and issued a 
¢ their unwillingness to resist, even 
ted with intent to kill. 
» Church Council has taken up the 
that a specially qualified tribunal be 
a 2 
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constituted by the Government to consider the cases of 
alleged conscience, and that military courts shall not 
determine such cases. The resolution, which is signed 
by J. H. Shakespeare, F. B. Meyer, and J. Scott Lidgett, 
has small tolerance for such objectors. It says:— _ 

_ “We cannot admit that the individual has the moral 
right to decline his part in the task and burden of the 
community, or to expect the advantages conferred by 
the state, while refusing to share in its responsibilities; 
nor can we view without grave concern the claim alleged 
by some on conscientious grounds to be relieved from 
every kind of service to the nation.’—The Christian 
Advocate. 


The Honorable Horace Davis. 


RODERICK STEBBINS. 


Horace Davis died in San Francisco on July 13 at the 
age of eighty-six, after an operation from which he 
did not rally. He was a conspicuous figure in the life 
of the great city by the Golden Gate, and he embodied 
the best traditions of pioneer days and the high achieve- 
ments of more recent years. 

He was associated in respect and affection with all 
my earliest recollections. Probably the first time I saw 
him was when he met us at the wharf in San Francisco 
where we arrived on a September afternoon in 1864. I 
was not old enough to remember this, but very soon he 
became a conscious figure in the life of our home and the 
church. I early grew to appreciate him and to find 
in him all that was noble in public and private affairs. 
This I continued to do until the day of his death. 

My first distinct recollection of Mr. Davis was as a 
teacher in the Sunday-school of the First Unitarian 
Church in San Francisco. He not only had a class for 
many years, but he also gave the general lessons to, the 
entire school. The general lessons which I recall were 
upon the voyages of Saint Paul. I was obviously too 
young to understand them, and I was not always clear 
in my mind that it was not Mr. Davis himself who had 
made these many and strange wanderings in unfamiliar 
waters and still more unfamiliar lands. Howbeit, my 
confusion was not entirely idle, because ever since then 
I have inevitably pictured Horace Davis as very much 
such a man as Paul of Tarsus. I am not sure that I 
have been entirely wrong, for Mr. Davis had that frank, 
fearless, and affectionate nature which was Paul’s. He 
possessed a similar metaphysical and theological turn 
to his mind, and, like Paul, had a deep personal religious 
life. 

In addition to the many interests, state and nation 
wide, by which he will be remembered, Mr. Davis will 
live in the memory of all Unitarians of the Pacific Coast 
as one of the stanch friends of the First Unitarian Church 
of San Francisco and of its successive ministers. He 
was a church’s greatest asset, a loyal layman. By in- 
heritance and personal conviction he belonged to the 
liberal wing of Christianity, and from the first days of his 
California life he showed his allegiance to this. noble 
cause. Poni 4 
In early middle life he married the only daughter of 
the late Thomas Starr King, and so his allegiance to the 
church in San Francisco, which was first a conviction, 
had later the powerful motive of affection. 

. Mr. Davis gave to my father, Horatio Stebbins, 
unqualified and even enthusiastic support. Together 
they were associated in the affairs of the University of 
California, of the Leland Stanford Junior University, 
and in many philanthropical interests of the city and 
the State. They agreed so fundamentally upon questions 
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of morality and religion, that they were inevitably in 
accord in regard to the complex affairs of early California 
days. 

Mr. Davis had a fine taste and skill in literature. as 
his papers and addresses before the Chit-Chat Club and 
on other occasions testify. His interest in the educa- 
tion of young men for the liberal ministry is evidenced 
by his generous gifts to the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry in Berkeley. His own mind was a great 
resource to him, and when sorrows came to him he 
bore them with that dignity, reserve, and brave accept- 
ance which betoken a living faith. 


Edward Everett Hale in Worcester. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


REV. CALVIN STEBBINS. 


PAR Tele 


On the 22d of June, 1844, twelve young men belonging 
to the Second Parish in Worcester signified to their 
minister, the Rev. Alonzo Hill, that they felt there was 
room in town for another Unitarian society. It was 
found that the Second Parish were of the same opinion, 
and the new movement was launched at once. The 
petition for incorporation was signed by forty-one men, 
mostly young. It was a very remarkable body of ener- 
getic, intelligent, and thoughtful men, some of whom in 
later life acquired a national reputation, many became 
eminent in state and municipal affairs and in local inter- 
ests as merchants, bankers, lawyers, and physicians. 

On the 7th of March, 1846, they gave their organization 
the name of the Church of the Unity, and three days 
later extended an invitation to Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale to become their minister. Mr. Hale had been for 
some time leading an itinerant life, but was now ready to 
settle down to steady work, or, as he put it, ‘After three 
years a rolling stone the aspiration for moss begins to 
creep over me.”’ The situation at Worcester had many 
attractions for him, and he writes: ‘‘ Early in the winter 
I was anxious, so to speak, and resolved to settle myself 
in Worcester. I felt that I could pull a good working oar 
there, should not go to sleep, and could do good Christian 
work to those people.” 

Just at this time the parish at New Bedford, where he 
was preaching, held out to him flattering inducements to 
remain with them. ‘The problem was a hard one to solve, 
not so much because one parish was old, well established, 
and wealthy, and the other, young and poor, with a fight 
for life ahead, as from a constitutional reluctance to make 
up his mind. After ten days and nights of balancing 
pros and cons, he decided ‘‘to let New Bedford go to the 
winds and the whales,’’ and wrote a letter accepting the 
call of the Church of the Unity. The letter was sent to 
his family in Boston and, receiving their approval, was 
forwarded to its destination. This trial made a deep 
_ and lasting impression on his mind. The next February 
he wrote to a friend, who had the same problem to solve: 
“T know what that terrible business of making up one’s 
mind is. At one such epoch of my life, I wrote a sermon 
on the text—‘If I descend into hell,’ and described my 
hell as the struggle a man has in decision against the ad- 
vice of a hundred friends who think themselves impartial.”’ 

The moment he signed the letter of acceptance all 
doubts and dark forebodings vanished, and he wrote to 
his mother: ‘‘‘Truly a union with a new, hopeful parish of 
young people, where I can effect something, if in me is 
any efficiency, has still to my undiluted boyishness a very 
pleasant prospect. One thing more, you have under- 
stood me perhaps as well as I, when you said I shall be 
happy anywhere. God has given me such infinite powers 
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of enjoyment, 


that I should be very ungrateful and 
terribly faithless, if I supposed that I could make a choice 
which in the end should be permanently a sad one to my- 


self.”” Again he writes, “I have been very happy and am 
looking forward to the most magnificent impossibilities of 
work, and by the way of castle building.’’ . He had “all 
sorts of visions about botanizing and gardening. For I 
shall have a garden. Indeed, I shall make a great effort 
for transplanting wild flowers; seedlings I believe I shall 
avoid at first, always saving mignonette, that I shall 
plant every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday throughout 
the year. 

The new church was dedicated on Tuesday, April 28, 
1846. At the ordination the next day an abortive attempt 
was made to hold an ecclesiastical council, but the Church 
of the Unity was a poor place for ecclesiasticism, and the 
ordination proceeded without it. 

Here are his own impressions of the various parts in 
the service. It is evident that the sermon was not quite 
satisfactory, as he had already left the camp of traditional 
Unitarianism. ‘April 29, 1846, 7.30 P.M. I cannot feel 
now that I shall ever forget, God grant that I may never 
outgrow, the influence of this day, which has seen me or- 
dained Christ’s minister, in his house. The ordaining 
prayer was a consecration prayer—and, without promise 
or boast, I felt it in my heart’s core, securing me from the 
temptations which would make me anything but a patient, 
laborious, unambitious Christian minister. Mr. Lothrop’s 
sermon, after long discussion of what is near his heart,— 
difficulties which he supposes are in the church or ‘the 
denominations, —came to what was nearer to.his heart, 
our Christian life here, each and severally, and his hopes 
and blessing on me. Ephraim Peabody charged me,— 
and God grant that I remember it,—‘never to sink into 
levity of language or deportment, or personal ease, or 
literary leisure (how I hate the words because I once 
longed for the thing!), and to labor for the pulpit, trusting 
that my success there would give it to me everywhere, as 
his does.’’ Thorough, pure, simple, man as he is, he has 
a right to give one such direction. And here was Weiss, 
kind, simple, playful, natural, classical, easy, and finished 
as Dr. Dewey said just now, quoting to me my own verses 
(which will go to your heart because they came from it) 
and with his gallantry, which the poor fellow acts upon, 
of the worn-out student giving himself to the grave man, 
that the action of the next generation might spring from 
his distillation of Gospel truth. 

“Shall I ever be as fervent, as pure, as simple, as elo- 
quent as Mr. Hill, in bidding these people good-bye and 
charging them for my good? and when afterwards he 
spoke to those who go two and two—My God, may I tell 
in twenty years of life, as he has done! 

“Then here was mother, father, and all of them, but 
poor Nathan—Dr. Palfrey. Augusta, Caroline and the 
Lorings—Uncle and Aunt Jane—who were kindly (Mary 
Story and G. T. C.) and sympathizing—Dr. Dewey, a new 
friend here. I have started under bright colors. God be 
with the issue and this day’s scalding tearful resolutions. 
Sam Longfellow’s hymn— 


““*And may his life of love proclaim 
Man’s truest brotherhood.’ 


‘Judge Thomas’s, both of them,— 


““*And when his Christian race is run, 
A crown of souls he helped to save,’ 
and 
‘Great God, be with me.’ ” 


At his own solicitation, Mr. Longfellow's hymn mae 
inserted with some omissions and alterations in the 


“Hymns of the Spirit.”’ ASee No. 230, also “. an and 
Tune Book,” 820.) 
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"Resolved, that 


and purposes of Christian sympathy and fellowship, there- 
4 fore tf 7 ‘ 


he 
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. “Resolved, an invitation be given to all persons to par- 
» take of the Lord’s Supper.” ’ 

A book was then presented for signatures with this 
declaration,—it could hardly be called a covenant, it cer- 
tainly was a declaration of independence of all ecclesi- 

_ astical: forms and ceremonies: ‘‘We the subscribers do 
hereby signify our intention of becoming and do hereby 
become members of a religious society in Worcester called 
the Church of the Unity.” What Mr. Hale had to do 
with this does not appear. Undoubtedly he was con- 
sulted, and it certainly received his hearty approval. 

When Mr. Hale came to minister to this for that time 
singularly organized body of worshippers, he had just 
passed his twenty-fifth birthday and was in the full 
vigor of early manhood. He was above the average 
height and said of a stateroom in a steamer, “It was an 
ideal stateroom for anybody six feet high; the extra 
inch I carry was nowhere provided for.’”’ ‘There was no 


indication of “the cloth” in his dress. He was very | 


much averse to anything that approached the ‘“‘clerical.” 
He liked to wear a gown in the pulpit and on public 
occasions, but in his mind it was of secular significance. 
When asked by a young minister, ‘‘Shall I wear a gown?” 
he replied, ‘By all means, and then you can wear your 
old clothes.”” He seems to have been conscious that he 
was indifferent and even careless about his dress, and 
describes himself in a play he intended to write, suggested 
by a company he fell in with en route for Boston. ‘‘My 
journey down was very remarkable. Literally, I could 
make an excellent tale as long as Wansley and a great 
deal better, describing it. The dramatis persone would 
Se 
THE Car RIDE. 
A Vaudeville in Two Acts. 


Edward, a country clergyman in search of health. 
Dress, claret overcoat, banged hat, unbrushed 
shoes. Mr. Hale. 
John B., a distinguished temperance lecturer. 
Dress as above, with hat and shoes brushed. 
Mr. Gough. 
Tobacconist, an undistinguished lecturer on the evils of 
tobacco. 
Dress, white surtout and spatterdashes. 
Rev. Mr. Trask. 
His Honor, a distinguished J.S.J.C., the Judge. 
Dress, gentleman of the nineteenth century with 
| glasses. Mr. Merrick. 
| Mrs. German, a German lady who had been accidentally 
-_earried to Clappville while her trunk went to 
Boston. Mrs. Elias King of N. Wor.” 
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___A lady who has lost her trunk is very apt to make a 
deep? impression on the memory of her travelling com- 
_ panions. Perhaps this was the cause of the record he 
_ made of his trip,to Boston. 

He was fond; of out-of-door life. He loved to walk, 
- and took long walks,—the boys thought he took long 

strides,—trelieving the monotony by botanizing, or collect- 
ing specimens for his mineral cabinet. He took a genuine 
in natural scenery and in wild nature. He 
red boating, especially on moonlight nights, and 
< to the water as naturally as a duck, improved every 
d would often walk a mile to indulge 

swim. When detained at home the 
iling source of amusement, and he 
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_ became very expert in the use of it. 
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to economize his time an hour was daily given to drawing 
and another to gardening, and whatever was done or left 
undone the garden was sure to get the allotted time. 
His love of flowers was simply a passion, and whenever 
he came in from a walk or a ride he brought his hands or the 
carriage full of flowers, or ‘‘leaves eloquent with autumn.” 


Of his first year at the Church of the Unity he writes: 


“My summer has gone by in my new home very agreeably 
and rapidly. I am utterly amazed at the variety and num- 
ber of a minister’s duties, and as for getting shaken into the 
traces, it seems to me that the harness is new every day. 
So much the better if it does not gall anywhere. I only 
lack time for the various hospitalities and occupations of 
my new position.’”’ ‘There was one subject that made 
him a good deal of trouble,—the communion service. 
The position taken by the Church of the Unity in regard 
to it simply shocked the community outside and was 
looked upon with suspicion by very many Unitarians, 
but this did not trouble him so much as his own people, 
whom he could not make understand it as he did. A 
sermon was preached in which he set forth clearly his own 
views, and many private conferences were held with 
individuals. In a letter to Rev. Samuel Longfellow he 
describes his feelings: ‘‘My dear Sam, Harassed, some- 
what pained by cares on that which should be the least 
care-ful, our first communion, to be next Sunday, I 
turned from my MS. in which I was writing, and have 
read through the two last sheets of your Hymn Book 
with too much satisfaction not to stop and tell you so. 
The harassment is simply this. Ours is a church of an 
unwritten covenant. God knows, and not we, who are 
the faithful members; and we do not mean to exercise 
the power, we have not yet claimed the right, of ex- 
communication. So in succession for a day or two, I 
have had messages from one and conversation with 
another, with different views, and almost strange feelings 
about the Lord’s Supper, and thus from moment to 
moment, and hour to hour, have been compelled to 
speak systematically of that which came to my own 
mind as the least systematized, the most natural, the 
least awful of all possible religious experiences. Well, 
thus troubled the letters on my MS. grew unedifying, 
and I turned to your proof sheet, to read and be con- 
firmed by that silver trumpeted 


“Come who will! the voice from Heaven!’ 


a hymn speaking directly to me which I had never seen 
before and which will always have a grand glowing 
association now in my mind, and I could not but write 
and tell you so.” 

Soon after Mr. Hale came to Worcester he had the 
good fortune to secure a home with Mr. and Mrs. Phillips. 
The house was ample and surrounded by a large garden, 
and the members of his own family were often with him. 
His sisters had ready hands to help him in his work and, 
as they had musical tastes, contributed greatly to his 
enjoyment, as nothing rested him so much when tired as 
music, vocal or instrumental. Mr. Phillips was the 
senior partner in the publishing house of Phillips & Samp- 
son and soon found that business required his presence 
in Boston during the winter. This left Mr. Hale alone 
in the house, taking his meals elsewhere. One winter 
Mrs. Phillips’s mother remained and took charge of the 
household. ‘This arrangement made him very com- 
fortable, as he had with him Mr. Wayland, a son of Presi- 
dent Wayland of Brown University. A young lawyer, 
George Frisbie Hoar, with whom he was reading the 
Greek ‘Tragedians and Historians, was a frequent caller 
and often brought his friends. Another winter he seemed, 
like the old-fashioned country schoolmaster, to have 
boarded round. ‘The most embarrassing thing about this 


: sg 
In his various plans 


was that he often forgot where he was due fo 
_ dinner, or supper. All doors were open to him, w! 
this illustrates the feelings of his people, his friends felt 
that it was not a healthy condition for him. His father 
wrote advising him to take a wife, and Judge Thomas 
reminded him that the parish had promised to raise his 


salary when he became a duality. He replied, with a 
a laugh, “‘Unfortunately it is precisely one of those cases 
____where there are two principal parties involved.”” Perhaps 
vad to encourage him in this direction one of his parishioners 
--—s- gave ‘him a house-lot. He immediately planted shade 
at and fruit trees, currant brush and shrubbery, and dug a 

well. He raised a crop of potatoes, sold two barrels, and 
Fae. took part pay in chestnuts. As the lot was some distance 


from the centre of things, and it was becoming evident 
_ that he intended to build, another parishioner gave him a 
lot in a more desirable situation, where he eventually 
ae built a house after his own heart, and to this he brought 
“ his bride. 


(To be continued.) 


Arabia in Arms. 


The two religions of mankind that have centred man’s 
worship on a single God came out of the desert. Sinai 
and Mecca are both in the ancient territory of the Arabian 
tribes. "The seat of the Jewish religion passed to Jerusa- 
lem and for centuries the claim of power for Islam has 
been centred at Constantinople, but the Arabian of the 
desert and the desert towns has always been impatient 
of acknowledging the religious claims of an authority 
Pe. outside his own land and race. ‘The possession of the 
a caliphate by the Turkish Sultan has always been disputed. 
The real spiritual centre of Islam has all the while been 
4 at the place of the prophet’s nativity and triumph in that 
2592 Arabia of the Red Sea which has for its crown the Moslem 
pilgrimage cities, Mecca and Medina. 

Dr. The news of an Arabian revolt both against Turkish 
es. rule and the claims of the Turkish Sultan to the old 
Arabian caliphate bears a more serious aspect than 
would belong to any mere revolt of the desert against 
external control. When at the outbreak of the great 
- world conflict the Sultan and his tool, the Turkish Sheik- 
ul-Islam, proclaimed a holy war against the infidel, they 
failed to reckon with this Arabian dislike for a T urkish 
overlordship and also with the British prestige, amount- 
es ing almost to political control, in the more fertile re- 
gions of the great Arabian peninsula. The story of the 
Arabian revolt is like a chapter out of the early heroic 
childhood of the Moslem faith. ‘The Sherif of Mecca, 
custodian of the prophet’s tomb and himself a descend- 


aay ant of the prophet’s family, raised three armies, which 
he committed to the leadership of his three sons. A 
#0 Turkish garrison still holds Medina, but the Hejaz rail- 
: road has been destroyed, cutting off the possibility of 
me reinforcement, and the Arabian forces are menacing the 
Sti. left flank of the Turkish-German army, whose desti- 
= nation was Egypt and its purpose the cutting of Eng- 
land’s communication with India by control or destruc- 
a tion of the Suez Canal. 

This revolt, together with the British occupation of 
Egypt and the general loyalty of the Egyptian people, 
who have discovered that civilization as interpreted by 
the Englishman is a boon when it carries not only material 
prosperity but entire freedom of faith, drives a wedge 
geographically between the Moslems of aE urkey and Asia 
_ Minor and the fanatical Senussi tribes of Tripoli, whose 
attack upon Egypt at the instigation of Turkey and the 
Central Powers has been pretty thoroughly put down by 
the Anglo-Egyptian commanders. As the Arabs of the 
South in Arabia are in friendly reigns witll, il 


and the mene Modems are. as val: s geet fee 
France, this Arabian revolt splits the Moslem [Ae 
two warring halves, with the pilgrimage cities and holy rate 
places already, or soon to be, in poset of Moslems _ ies 
in alliance with the Allied Powers. — : 

With this partitioning of Islam, the uprising of the © 
Arabian may help to seal the fate of the Eastern cam- 
paigns, for the desert ways—the ways that Abraham 
and Moses travelled, and that the armies of Mahomet 
and Othman knew—are open, both toward Syria and 
toward the Euphrates. Bagdad, Jerusalem, and Damas- 
cus are old seats of Arabian power, and the pressure of 
revolt may help to seal the fate of Turkish armies fight- 
ing in the Caucasus and on the shores of the Aigean 
and the Black Seas. 

The time has long gone by when Arabia in itself would 
be a menace to the world. Modern wars are too de- — 
pendent upon industrial resources and industrial skill 
to make it possible even for the fanatic courage of the 
desert tribes to overrun, or even overawe, the populous 
and well-armed industrial nations of the world. But 
the revival of Arabian claims to the caliphate and the 
reappearance of Arabian armies marching from the 
desert to conquest link up this war of vast financial 
resources and huge, death-dealing machinery in start- 
ling and romantic fashion with the ancient wars which 
spread the faith of Mohammed from the western prov- 
inces of China to Tangier and Gibraltar and the Atlan- 
tic Coast in Spain and Africa; from Stamboul and Trebi- 
zond in the north to the uttermost bounds of civilization 
in the Valley of the Nile—Congregationalist. 


Art and the Inner Monitor. 


PHILIP L. HALE.* 


Every now and then some art critic who has nothing 
better to do writes a book on “‘ How To Look At Pictures.” 
One would say that the matter was simple enough. 
“How To Look At a Picture?” Why, just look at it, 
that is all there is to it. Just look! The looking is the 
great thing. People do not look hard enough. Just 
look at the picture till you have seen it. It is as easy as 
all that. 

Doubtless, though, there is plenty to be said about 
looking at pictures: the attitude of mind which we should 
strive to preserve—and other things. But perhaps a 
better title would be “How Not To Look At Pictures.” 
‘The trouble is not that we do not look at pictures, but that 
we do not always look in the right way. People often 
lose the good qualities of a picture by insisting on looking 
for the bad ones. 

To begin with, I think most of us make a mistake in 
our way of entering a gallery. I have seen many people 
go into a picture show, begin at the first picture on the 
left, and so on through the entire gallery. The trouble of 
this way is, I need hardly say, that one does not get the 
general effect,—the tout ensemble,—or ‘‘’Teuton scramble,” 
as the flippant will have it. One should be able to stand 
in the middle of a gallery and, looking about one, pick 
out the two or three most effective pictures at once ss 
Then, having got one’s general impression, one ‘should 
come nearer to the pictures to examine qualities of expres- 
sion, handling, etc., that do not show much at a dista a 

And here, let me say, at the risk of being discur: 
that one does not want to pick out the pictures fro’ 
sense of duty. Henry James once said le 
way Ruskin could interest the ¢ 


* Instructor in the Art: 


ae book... ‘Tt "emily seems On her a Father affected ads sr 
_ rather clumsy way of saying what well might be said in 
And yet we who care for poetry know that it— : 


utiful picture fous” one likes to 
ed ‘beautiful, ‘and because strength is given one to 
make it so; not from a sense of duty; not because, as 
Dr. Holmes said, “Tis naughty to do wrong.’ And so 
. Swith judging or appreciating. One does not like those 
- * words—let us say—‘‘And so with enjoying pictures.” 
Do not like a picture because some one else says it is 
good or because it is the thing to like it, but wait till a 
thrill comes over you. I knew a man once, who was by 
way of being what George Ade would call a “highbrow.” 
He was always talking about what he called an “esthetic 
reaction.’’ Well, under this rather absurd sound there 
is a certain meaning. If a thing does not thrill you, 
does not give you an “esthetic reaction,” it is not for 
you,—later, perhaps, but not now. Wait, then, for the 
divine thrill. 

We artists have laughed for years at the man or woman 
who says, “I do not know anything about pictures, but 
I know what I like,” and yet in that remark there is the 
beginning of wisdom. Certainly there is no use in pre- 
tending to like a thing if one does not. And to trust 
to one’s instinct with Emersonian cheerfulness is a good 
thing. Only, one should remember the beginning of 
our famous saying, you ‘know what you like.” Yes, 
that is admirable; only, you ‘‘know nothing about pict- 
ures.”’ Surely you have but just now said that. Re- 
member it, with fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 

What is one to dothen? Weare to trust to our instinct, 
to our emotion; and yet we are to remember we do not 
know much about painting. Well, what does one do in 
other arts? In music, for instance. Many of us have not 
much knowledge of the matter from the theoretic or the 
technical side, and yet we get a lot of pleasure from 

- music. But surely we would get more, or at least some- 
thing more worth while, if we knew something about the 
theory and technique of music. 

So it is in painting. If one has a chance, has the time, 

a knowledge of the practice of painting will clear up 
- many things. But of course many of us cannot and yet 

would be glad to enjoy pictures; and, besides, even 

' people who have learned the practice of painting do not 

3 always judge well. On the other hand, a model who 

; cannot paint at all, but has knocked about the studios, 

, often has a very keen sense of what is a good picture and 

- ~what is not. She has what our French friends call 

:  flair,—a sort of instinct about the matter: 

- This flair, however, is a rather ticklish matter, because 

the flair of yester-year is not the flair of to-day. And, 
after all, who is to say, stamping down his foot and 
speaking ex cathedra as it were, with pontifical air, “This 
is good: that is bad’? When all is said and done, 
it is largely a matter of opinion. We have had too many 
reversals of opinion to trust too much to the words of 
the mighty. When one thinks that one of Vermeer’s 
finest pictures sold some forty years ago for eighty-seven 
cents, and that the name of Velasquez does not appear 

2 iD the Cyclopedia Americana of eighty yeats ago, one 

doubts the judgment of men. 

Well, then, we have arrived at something like this: 
at we should trust our instinct, but that knowledge is 

1; yet that both instinct and knowledge are a good 

‘influ 1enced by fashion and vogue. Because men in 


‘not mean that we cannot enjoy poetry now. 
an know a little something about poetry. 
about it is that there are only a limited 
ly care for poetry or have 


& ‘6 o many popes poetry is a sealed 


“so important. 


a very different sort of poetry than we . 


prose. 
has a very distinct message for us and says something 
that prose cannot say at all. It hints at something in an 
indirect, oblique way that prose has never dreamed of. 
It is, I suppose, subjective rather than objective. And, 
as we hinted, there are comparatively few who have that 
peculiar sense that apprehends these oblique messages. 

Perhaps I should not drag in poetry, but there is a 
something in poetry as difficult of apprehension as there 
is in a fine picture. If you are subtle enough, responsive 
enough, you may apprehend it. But this psychic state 
of exquisite response is difficult to bring about. I hate 
to look at pictures with other people; not that I do not 
like other people, but one cannot respond to the subtle 
message of the picture when some one else is yawning 
or sneering or picking flaws or reading aloud the last 
notice in the Transcript! It is curious when one comes 
to think of it. If we mean to pray or listen to music or 
read, we want silence about us. But in an art-gallery 
we jabber and joke and sneer with perfect sang-froid. 
One should try to stand before a picture in a wholly re- 
sponsive mood and wait for what it has tosay. Otherwise 
of course there is no use looking. ‘They may give one a 
certain pleasure, but not the real pleasure. As one might 
read ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci” while the rest of the 
family were talking about the Sweetman’s sociable, and 
think it a pretty enough story! It is the same way with 
pictures; they must be approached with respect. 

Of course I am speaking of those who do not know. 
They have to trust wholly to their instinct, their intuition, 
with no substratum of knowledge to fall back on. 

A well-trained artist will walk rapidly through a ‘“‘show”’ 
and pick out the half-dozen good things with fatal, 
glittering precision. But he may very well miss the 
seventh—not so brilliant—that has to be sought after 
to be seen. 

It is a mistake to have a great lot of pictures jumbled 
together as we do in “‘shows.” It is the best we can do, 
but it is a rather poor best. The trouble is that the 
pictures which “win out’? win by a sort of survival of 
the fittest. And of course that is all wrong. One should 
not like a picture because it is better than others, but 
because it is lovely in itself. 
show has to be a “fighting picture,” and what a ridiculous 
expression that is! 

When I think of pictures that have deeply impressed 
me, I perceive that they are ones that have gradually 
beckoned to me out of a gesticulating mass of pictures,— 
fixed me, as it were, with their glittering eyes. Joking 
apart, when you come to know a gallery well, like, let us 
say, the Louvre, you come to- love certain pictures,— 
Terburg’s “Mother and Child,” let us say; Giorgione’s 
Concert Champétre’”’; the “Mona Lisa”; a few others. 
You go in the gallery, brood over these for a few minutes, 
and go away. It is when you get to that point that 
pictures begin to mean something to you and that you 
get something out of them. 

There is a lot in the Japanese idea of having a few 
pictures hung on the wall for a week or two and then 
taken away and replaced by others. It keeps one’s 
interest up at that keen, gem-like flame that Pater thought 
If one had Watteau’s “Départ pour I’Isle 
de Cythére” on one’s wall for twenty years, one would 
at the end hardly look at it, and yet I conceive it to be 
one of the most exquisite of pictures. 

We get this then: that one should not look at many 
pictures at one time, and that one should not look too— 
long at any one. We do not want to stupefy ourselves 


with gazing, but to experience that pleasant esthetic 


A picture to succeed in a - 
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‘reaction our Cea spoke of. 
Ra: _ look well, better not look at all. And above all trust 
one’s self: believe always in the inner monitor, _ 
_ a This is not to say that the inner monitor vail always 

be right. Doubtless, in many cases he will be quite 
_ wrong. People’s “inner monitors” vary just as much 
as their brains or their stomachs. But the point is he 


7 

—-—s is ail you have got. If you believe in him, you will 
_-—s enjoy: if you repress him and take other people’s opinion, 
-—-—s- you will be bored to death. 

ae Imagine trying to like buttered parsnips just because 
. some one else told you to! All that is best and noblest 
(ag in you tells you to scorn parsnips, but just because 
Rae your friend Highbrow tells you to, you try to swallow 
a down the nauseous mess. 

po, * It is disregarding these useful little I. M.’s (Inner 
my Monitors) that has brought us to our present parlous 


state about art. No normal person would ever think of 
liking futurist, cubist, or expressionist; but we are so 
<9 afraid of ‘‘making a break,” that we pretend to like what 
nag we do not like. Propagandists keep saying: ‘‘You did 
oe not like Millet, Manet, Monet. See how great they have 
fan .> become! Therefore, you must like Stiggins, no matter 


7 how rotten his work may seem to you.” This is like 
saying, “‘Many innocent men have been punished; there- 
_- _.. fore, all men who are punished are innocent.” It does 
not follow. 

Ja We should remember, then, that Millet, Manet, and 
2 Monet were criticised for perfectly valid reasons; and 


the things that were said about them were perfectly 
true. Only their critics were not sympathetic. They 
perceived their faults, but could not feel their virtues; 
therefore, let us be sympathetic. If we stand before a 
__. really great picture and in the right spirit wait for the 

_, inner monitor to speak, never fear but what he will 
speak; but never try to force him. 

Add to all this, of course, that, if you should happen 
to be a first-rate draughtsman, if you should have learned 
to paint excellently well, if you-should know all about 
4 _ optics and the theory of color, if you should make beauti- 


a ful compositions and know how to teach others to do 
Es, it, if you should know a lot about the history of art 
bs and the historical significance of each picture in relation 

to others, if you should know all about the history of 
_ processes and methods, why, it would be well. But, if 
7H you knew all these and had not Sympathy, Charity, 
- in short, they would be as sounding brass and as tinkling 
+ cymbals. 


that is the best you can do. He may be a good little 
oe monitor, in which case you will have a flair about pictures; 
y or he may—which, alas! is much more likely—be a stupid 
ay little monitor, in which case you will simply be a “dub” 
Ae like, ah, so many of us. But trust him, he is all you 
BS have got, and at least through his help you will achieve 
“o the miracles of never pretending to like what you do not 
2 like and never pretending to scorn and jibe at what you 
‘ secretly do like. 


a - To the Angels of Battle. 


Spirits that stand among the shades of Death, 
+ re Immutable amid a world of Change, 

' Ve heralds of a music from the deep— 
From choirs of Life beyond our mortal range— 
Ye that have fill’d the souls of them that die 
With Music, that hath broken through the pe 
And borne their spirits to Eternity, 
Beyond the troubled rolling of our years: 
: Look down upon the prison of our tears, 
oor And guide the souls on Earth who honor them; 
g ‘ Lest these forget the hallow’d paths they trod, — 
And break the choral harmonies of God. 
: —Leo Ward, in the British Review, 


- 


If one has not Aim Ko). 


OPENING SENTENCES (read by the leader). 


_together. 


Look then: enjoy, feel deeply, trust the inner monitor,— 


bids ; 

As many as are led by the Spirit of God, Hers are sons 

of God. , es 

From the rising of the sun, to the going down of ‘the 
same, the Lord’s name is to be praised. — 

O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt Hid name ~ 


ey 
Hymn (sung to the tune of Blumenthal, or read by the leader). 


Light of Life, Seraphic Fire, 
Love divine, thyself impart. 
Every fainting soul inspire, 
Enter every drooping heart. 
Every mournful sinner cheer, 
Scatter all our guilty gloom. 
Father, in thy grace appear, 
To thy human temples come. 


Come, in this accepted hour, 
Bring thy heavenly kingdom in. 
Fill us with thy glorious power, 
Rooting out the seeds of sin. 
Nothing more can we require, 
We will covet nothing less. 

Be thou all our soul’s desire, 
All our joy and all our peace. 


ScRIPTURE LESSON (read by the leader). 

The words of Jesus, in Matthew’s Gospel, Chapter v., 
43-48.—Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy; but 
I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute you. 
That ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
the good, and sendeth rain upon the just and the unjust. 
For if ye love them which love you, what reward have 
ye? Do not even the publicans the same? And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others? 
Do not even the publicans so? Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect. 


PRAYER (read by the leader). P 

O God, who art the author of peace, and lover of con- 
cord, in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, 
whose service is perfect freedom, grant us, thy servants, 
we beseech Thee, that peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away; that we, who in all our dangers 
rely on thy fatherly goodness, may, under thy fatherly 
protection, be defended against all adversities, and 
evermore rejoice in thy blessed service. Amen. 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER (repeated by all). 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation; but 
deliver us from evil: for thine is the kingdom, and > the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. “ 


SERMON, BY Rev. JoHN H. APPLEBEE* trai ie ithe 
leader). Subject, ‘The Law of Jesus.” | i} sf 
“Tux: Rom. xiii. ro, “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” abt t 

This, then, is the law of Jesus. ‘This is the source of 
his power. It is the secret of his influence over the 


of men. It is the explanation of this miracle of a di 
personality. It is simply HA heart of God Beas 


human breast. 
As God loves, so he loved. And the 


*Rev. John H. Applebee i is the } 5 
Syracuse, N : 
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im God. Men have tried in many ways 
lain this. ‘They have gone far afield. They have 
ten libraries of theological speculation about him, 


~~ 
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personality with many strange theories. As some one 
= has said, they have hidden the beautiful building with 
: the scaffolding of their own speculations. 

But the explanation is very simple; so simple that 
the unlearned and the foolish can understand. It needs 
no brilliancy of intellect nor depth of wisdom to under- 
stand the Prodigal Son or the Man Who Fell among 

‘Thieves. It needs only the loving heart. 

The law of his life is well worth discovering. What- 
ever our doctrines about him, we recognize in him the 
supreme master of the art of living. And that is the 
most important art. We must all live. But how shall 
we live? It is the mission of Jesus to teach us that. 
It is the mission of all great men. ‘This is what God 
meant when he made a man. 

The art of living may prove to be the art of dying for a 
great cause if need be. ‘There is the cross at the end. 
“He who loseth his life shall find it.” It is the paradox 
of the spirit. Only those whose lives are broad, and 
deep, and full can “understand its truth. Most of us 
doubt. Those who live by the Law of Jesus know. 

If we would know the Law of Jesus, we must forget our 
doctrines about him. These are superficial. No two 
men quite agree upon them. ‘They change with the 
changing times. ‘The law is fundamental, and never 
changes. It is greater than sect, nation, or race. It 
is human. It is the common ground upon which we 
walk securely. It defies limitations. ‘The fundamental 
human impulses are the same the world over. Whatever 
the color of our skin, we all have red blood in our veins. 
Mothers are mothers everywhere, and friends are friends. 
Love speaks a universal language. No interpreter is 
needed to explain the glad light in a mother’s eyes when 
her first babe is cuddled to her breast. It reveals the 
ultimate power of the universe,—creative and protecting 
love. Thus the heart of man is made in the image of 
the heart of God. Man may deface that image. He 
is defacing it to-day. But he cannot destroy it. 

This Law of Jesus, then, is fundamental. It is the 
.  tap-root of our lives. By it we are anchored to the 

being of God. Through it we drink of his Spirit. The 
loving heart more clearly understands the secret of life 
than the thinking brain. ‘The thinking brain is excep- 
tional. ‘There may be one original thinker in a genera- 
: tion. There are rarely more. ‘The loving heart is 
‘ common. You will find it by every fireside. Revela- 
tion is not limited to the intellect. The brain doubts. 
» _The heart is sure. 
: The Law of Jesus shall make our life worth while. 
- Is not this our business—to make our life worth while to 
_ ourselves and our world, little or great as it may be? 
_ Else, why are we? I know why the rose is. It is to 
_ make its little world beautiful. We have cost a great 
deal. Millions of ages of effort have gone to the making 
of us. We should payzit back,to the utmost farthing 
of our power. Only so,can we}justify our cost to our- 
selves. Man has a far higher function than mere exist- 
ence. He is to strive so to live that the very universe 
itself cannot afford to lose him. 
’ 4) tis “he _ “What is excellent, 
ae is. 40k As God lives, is permanent.” 


) fulfilment of the law will enrich our lives with 
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happiness. ‘God is love,” cried one 
thought. The facts of life 
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P “ wi ch few read. They have complicated his simple 


Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ, be with us, and abide 
d by the vision beautiful of the 
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seem to deny it. But life declares it. It has survived 
mighty world catastrophes. It will even survive the 
world experience of this Year of Our Lord 1916. ; “a 
_ If God be love, he means that his children shall be acer Sp 
happy. But, like naughty children everywhere, they ae 


won't. The world was made for happiness—I mean 
in the truest and highest sense. That is why children = 
laugh, flowers bloom, birds sing, and brooks gossip on ie 
their way to the sea. aa 
But there is misery in the world. Particularly now is Faas 


there heart-sickening misery. It were folly to blind our 
eyes to it. We cannot if we would. Surely we cannot  . : 
if The Law be in our heart. But most of it is unneces- a. 
sary. It is not in the nature of things. It is out of har- . ee 
mony with the purpose of God. Remove the unnecessary 
misery, and we should be pleasantly surprised to find how — 
simply happy natural human life can be. ; 
There is a way of happiness. But where is it? How | 
can we walk therein? More important still, how can 
we broaden it, and make it plain, so that others may 
walk? Life offers no higher task than that of increasing 
the area of happiness. 
life is the verification of faith. It is the test of its 
sincerity. We should believe that love is at the heart 
of the universe. It helps us to believe it. We would 
like to be sure of it. Well, there is one little spot of the 
universe which we control. ‘That is the spot where we 
stand. Is love the heart of it? If so, we have to that 
extent verified our faith. Perhaps we can do no more. 
Jesus was very sure of the love of God. Why? 
Again, we would like to believe that God means that 
his children shall be happy. But his children baffle us. 
They refuse to be happy. They fight one another, and 
do many foolish things. But we are his children, and 
our family and friends. Here, again, is a little spot 
of the universe over which we have influence. Are we 
doing our utmost to make the place we call home happy? 
Then we have so far verified our faith. We are fulfilling 
what we would believe is the purpose of God. And we 
find that it works. ‘The Law of Jesus is always successful. 
It has never failed yet. If there is one thing more than 
another that the present agony of our time reveals, it is 
that the way of Jesus is the practical way of life. ‘The 
family is the most successful social institution. What is 
the secret of its success? ; 
We seek, then, the law of the worth-while life, and the > 
life that makes for happiness. And we find it in the See 
Law of Jesus. yj It is not in the creeds. ‘These are strangely ; 
silent on the{matter. So we put them quietly aside, ; 
and turn to his life. His very name suggests it instantly. Fo 
There is one principle of life that stands out clearly when a 
we utter the word “Jesus.’’ It is the principle,of love 
and good-will. ad 
The Law of Jesus is the law of life; and ‘‘ Love is the . 
fulfilling of the law.” “2 


Hymn (sung to the tune of Portuguese Hymn, or read by 
the leader). 


The Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall I know; 

I feed in green pastures, safe folded I rest. 

He leadeth my soul where the still waters flow, 
Restores me when wandering, redeems when oppressed. 


Let goodness and mercy, my bountiful God, 

Still follow my steps till I meet thee above; 

I seek, by the path which my forefathers trod, 

Through the land of their sojourn, thy kingdom of love. 
CLOSING PRAYER, OR BENEDICTION (read by the leader). 


Now may grace, mercy, and peace, from God our 


with us, from this time forth, and even forever more. 
Amen. 


ae ae ee oe - : 
ailtecoumity may be assunkdl by world dominion. 
The logic of force is in the one case anarchy, 
and in the other case murder, persecution, 
and universal war. It is the old lesson of 
violence “breeding violence, hate breeding 
hate, war breeding war.” Force as a working ae 
principle, he believes to be a failure. ‘To 

uphold his argument, he draws examples 

from the biological history of the race—co- pe. 
operation versus force as a constructive factor; ” a 
from the social relationships of men; and 
from the rise and fall of states. Sparta,’ 
Macedonia, Carthage, and Rome have dis- —__ bay = 
appeared. China alone of the older nations x 


is part of a ae carition to fisuded in Eondna 
Mane aaa al grasping, shortly before he died. 
t man into a perfect fairy god-| 

mother cwher! she _prepares butter-cakes and 
gael! tarts for her unexpected guest.‘ Evi- 

_ dently one of those women who own a small 
landed property and cry over bad crops and 
- losses, who hold their heads on one side 
and accumulate money in motley little 
bags, stowed away in chests of drawers,” 
she is a character Dickens would have 


“T have made an experiment. Two days 
ago I pinched from an enemy a mauser rifle. 
Its heavy, unwieldy shape swamped me 
with a powerful IMAGE of brutality. 

“T was in doubt for a long time whether it 
pleased or displeased me. 
“T found that I did not like it. 
“T broke the butt off and with my knife I 


: 
P 


drawn as well as Gogol. Both wrote their | carved in it a design, through which I tried 

first great comedies before they had been | to express a gentler jemsier of feeling, which|has endured intact in her national life. pee. 

touched by love. Pickwick has no heroine | I preferred. China he claims as the great exemplar of ea 
ae other than simpering Arabella Allen, who SBUTL WILL EMPHASIZE that MY non-resistance, although he admits that her Pe aa 


proves a mere excuse for placing the hero in 
ludicrous situations, and Dead Souls gives 
only a glimpse of the rare Ulinka dwelling 
7 in the peaceful valley where Tentyotnikoff 
Z passes days in futile dreaming. ‘There are 
, tantalizing moments when the young girl of 
the governor’s ball seems to enter into the 
story, but she passes, as the sordid creatures 
} pass encountered by Tchitchikoff on his 
journeyings. 
, Dickens glorified the ald stage-coach, 
7 with its unsociable passengers relaxing on 
i snowy nights when they are compelled to 
At share the hospitality of some country inn, 
: the stout, rubicund drivers, and the well- 
a fed horses trotting at their well-regulated 
3 
a 
: 
. 


DESIGN got tts effect (just as the gun had) 
FROM A VERY SIMPLE COMPOSITION 
OF LINES AND PLANES. 

“ GAUDIER-BRZESKA.” 


civilization is not pleasing to him. But how 

does he account for the Great Wall and the — 
fervid resistance of the Emperors to the — _ 
Mongol invaders under Kublai Khan in the 3 
thirteenth century? His argument does not “ S; 
quite hold together at this point; a fact ‘seed 
which does not prevent it from being, on the. Lesa 
whole, an extremely good argument,—one of = iat 
the few really good arguments produced by = 
pacifist logic. There is no doubt in the or 
minds of all but a small minority that peace ‘> a 
is the desideratum; only “peace” is usually ae 
qualified. It is not qualified in the mind of ; 
Mr. Holmes. Granting his basis of argument, 
he is thoroughly consistent. He will not, a 
in the minds of some, seem quite to have PO 
proved his premises. But his argument will 

be interesting even to these, for he follows his 

own preaching in this: that he is restrained, 
un-antagonistic, and anxious to win converts 

not by the methods of his opponents,—to 

which so many so-called ‘‘pacifists”’ resort, 
—but by a peaceful, non-belligerent discus- = 
sion of the case. R. M. £ 


Thus the artist ‘seeks the beautiful even 
in a German rifle. 


The annual report of the Smithsonian 
Institution has just been issued. Among 
many interesting features it contains a 
General Appendix of extreme value, with 
brief accounts of récent scientific discoveries 
of the past year, in astronomy, botany, 
chemistry, zodlogy, and other kindred sub- 
jects) One in particular, on “Submarine 
Signalling,’ ought to be of peculiar interest 
to us at the present time. 


- 


pace. The coach represents the Englishman 
and his slow, steady ideals of social progress, 
as the trdika, that dashing three-horse 
vehicle, is the symbol of the Russian, with 
his keen love of excitement and reckless 
desire for change. “Ah, the trdika—the 
bird-tréika! Who invented thee? Of 
[7 course, thou couldst only have had thy 
ie birth among a dashing race—in that land 
which has extended smoothly, glidingly, 
over half the earth, and where one may 
count the verst-pillars till the eyes swim. 
‘ The horses dash on like a whirlwind; the 
spokes of the wheels have become merged 
into one smooth circle; the road quakes and 
the foot-traveller cries out in alarm—while 
_ yet the tréika flies on, on, on.’’? No wonder 
that Tchitchikoff smiled as he swung 
lightly on leather cushions, and his servant’s 
cap flew off, while the honest Petrushka 
himself jolted roughly against his master! 
_ Petrushka is a poor substitute for the in- 
comparable Sam Weller, though his peculiar 
characteristics have endeared him to readers 
_ who believe in Gogol’s text, ‘Love us when 
_ we are dirty, for every one will love us when 
we are clean.’’—Alice eee rheod; in English 


Alice Duer Miller has published a book, 
with the assistance of the Century Com- 
pany, entitled Come Out of the Kitchen. A 
shocking heretical title this, in view of the 
shortage of domestic servants. Possibly 
this siren-like call of Mrs. Miller’s is the 
explanation for the sad lack of cooks and 
housemaids. When the privacy of the 
home is thus invaded by Art, life becomes a 
serious affair! D. F. G. 


F 
——————— 2 


It is now a familiar fact that the uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the British 
Empire have been foremost in responding 
to the call for men in the present great 
crisis. Oxford University is an _ illustra- e 
tion of this fact, perhaps at its highest. In ‘ 
a private letter received a few days ago from ee 
one who has been spending the year in s) 
Oxford the following interesting figures are 
given. Of the nearly 4,000 students in ‘ ter 
attendance at Oxford when the war broke 3 
out, all but 600 have enlisted. Of that 
600 only eighty were of Anglo-Saxon birth, 
and of that eighty there was practically } 
no one who could measure up to the require- es 
‘ments as to physical fitness. This means c. 
that practically every student in Britain’s . 
greatest institution of learning who could 
at all be expected to enlist for active ser- 
vice has done so. That record is certainly a 
splendid —Christian Advocate. ’ 


Reviews. 


NEw Wars FoR OLp. By John Haynes 
Holmes. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.— 
The utterance of the word ‘non-resistance”’ 
is a battle-cry to the legions of pacifist, 
preparedness, and militarist exponents. In 
the ears of the militarist it is anathema, and 
he does not so much as lend its speaker a 
hearing; to the preparedness advocate— 
and by him I mean the one who is aghast at 
the evils of war, but urges preparedness for 
“defence’”’—it is, naturally, a rallying cry 
for argument. But the pacifist utters it 
with pride or boastfulness, according to his 
nature. In Mr. Holmes’s book the word 
assumes a new meaning. He is a firm be- 
liever in resistance to all that is evil; it is 
only so that man has gained his strength and 
his place in civilization. He believes in 
resistance to everything that can justly be 
considered inimical to public welfare, and 
to everything that menaces civilization. He 
believes in resistance by every means in the 
| power of man—except that of armed force. 
Concerning the logic of this force, he asks: 
“Ts it right to use force as the ultima ratio in 
the battle against oppression?—then may 
anybody take up arms who thinks himself 
to be oppressed and helpless otherwise to 
-|gain fréedom!' Is it right to use force in 
| self-defence?—then may any man, nation, 
or religion ore nh digi with ravage that | 


riiry > >. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. ‘ a 


Reprint from the Christian Register. 75 cts. For sale y 
by Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. i, ¢ 


SALVATION BY FAITH 
AND 


SALVATION BY CHARACTER. 


A short leaflet sent gratis to Bible Classes and 
Sunday-school teachers, Address 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke, Coolidge Point, 
Magnolia, Mass. 


“Bierstadt of the New York ‘Boening 
ina four-act play dealing, so we are 
with the inner life of a prison. This 


-seattered corn; 


KATHLEEN WHEELER ROSS. 


They are peering in the windows, 
They are climbing up the wall, 
The things that we are dreading, 
But which never come at all. 


They play upon our heartstrings 
With a sad and warning note; 
They beckon with long fingers 
From their hiding-place remote. 


They disturb our peaceful moments; 
They intrude upon our joy; 

They choose the queerest pretexts 
To approach us, and annoy. 


They stand beside our guest-chairs, 
Uninvited, at the feast; 

They creep into our pleasures 

Just when we expect them least. 


Very ghostlike in their actions, 

* Drawing nearer, they appall, 
Those things which we are dreading, 
But which never come at all. 


So like ghosts they should be treated, 
Laughed at, banished, put to rout, 


As the filmy clouds above us 
Vanish when the sun comes out. 


Teddy and his Turkey in Town. 


HARRIET BURNSIDE FOSTER. 


That Alfred had character both Farmer 
Biddle and Teddy readily agreed. The 
omnipotence of his swagger over the barn- 
yard, the penetrating quality of his irrepres- 
sible gurgle, the crafty manceuvres through 
which he secured several times his share of 
dinner, proved him unique among fowls. 

“He’s a queer bird,” the farmer would 
drawl with solemn certitude as he and Teddy 
to which Teddy invariably 
responded :— 

“Ves, and he’s mine. I named him. 
Didn’t I? And aren’t I goin’ to take him 
back to town? Didn’t you say I could, Mr. 
Biddle?”’ 

Alfred manifested his devotion to Teddy 
by following hint everywhere; be it observed 
that Teddy’s pockets let fall yellow corn 
kernels when he quickened his gait, and 
Alfred promptly swallowed them. 

‘Mrs. Tompkins, the mothér of Teddy, was 
glad that her seven-year-old son had found a 
companion. ‘The depth of his affection she 
did not fathom. When September came and 
they prepared to return to the city, she 
discovered that he had formed elaborate 
plans to escort his turkey home and to lodge 
him in a coop of his own construction in the 
back yard. No pleas nor arguments shook 
his firmness. Yes, Farmer Biddle had 
given him Alfred. No, Alfred’s mother 
would not miss him; in fact, she had ceased 
to care for him. Yes, Teddy knew Alfred’s 
taste in food and thought he would like the 
city. Engrossed in packing, Mrs. Tompkins 
could not assemble her energies for a refusal. 
She assured herself that the bird would 
probably run away and, somewhat gloomily, 
assented. 


“Mr. Tompkins always thought Teddy 


needed a pet,” she reflected to comfort 


erat afte vard “as they sought to gis 
Alfred into. Sasars with corn at the station. 


garage; on the left hung sheets and gar- 


Next day the visitor from the contre Under the stimu tin 
surveyed his new surroundings through the of wholesome food, 
slats of his coop. On the right rose a concrete | life than to exercise up an appetite for each 

™“ 
meal, Alfred developed a spirit of reckless 


soe 


BEAR fi 
rously when dinner w: 


ments, flapping oddly in the wind. He felt | adventure which boded ill for the neighbor- 


that it behooved him to investigate. A 
series of pecks and pushes against the sides 
of his prison soon betrayed the weak spots, 
and, aided by a loose nail, Alfred proceeded 
to wriggle through. 

Thus it was that, coming out to feed him 
that evening, Teddy met an unexpected 
sight: with eyes sparkling delightedly Alfred 
perched on the end of the fence toward 
Annabel Pennington’s, while Moses, 
Annabel’s cat, humped his back in fury, 
explaining by spits and growls, what was 
quite evident to any observer, that he 
wished the right of way to return home. 
Seeing Teddy, his pet greeted him with a 
proud gobble. 

At this juncture Annabel Pennington, 
wondering at the unusual sound of a turkey’s 
voice, 
exchange of hostilities. 

“Teddy Tompkins, is that big old turkey 
yours?”’ she cried. 

“Yes. His name is Alfred, and I brought 
him home from the farm.’ With doubt in 


his voice Teddy added, ‘‘ Don’t you like him, 


Annabel?”’ 

“T hate him,” answered Annabel, con- 
cisely and with the conviction which comes 
readily when one is eight ‘years old. ‘‘ Don’t 
let him speak to my cat again.’’ So saying, 
she closed the window with as much force as 
her small arms permitted. 

Disconsolate, Teddy carried his turkey, 
who insisted upon hurling insults back at 
Moses, victor of the fence, up the steps and 
into the house. He tried not to notice the 
disapproving glances of the cook as he passed 
through the kitchen. To have Annabel 
condemn his new friend,—Annabel who 


ahead in school,—Annabel, the acknowl- 
edged leader of the neighborhood,—this was 
too much. 

School began, and, dressed in-a serge sailor- 
suit, with an anchor on one sleeve and stars 
on the collar, carrying a flowered pencil-box 


with a new eraser and pens as well as pencils, } 


he was escorted by his nurse to the red brick 


building whose acquaintance he had made} 
last year. 


He liked that walk to school: 
through the lot, where one shuffled aside 
dead leaves, and around’ past ‘‘Gramma’s’’ 
with “Gramma” at the window on purpose 
to wave to him. This year he sat on the A 
side of the room, in a front desk, from which 
vantage point he could exchange smiles with 
a tall fluffy-haired teacher. October days, 
school being still a beguiling novelty, sped 
rapidly past. Knowledge, filtered and at- 
tractively presented, surrounded Teddy in 
ever new and fascinating shapes that tempted 
him to follow. His world had filled with so 
many interests that it contained little room 
for Alfred. 

At home Mrs. Tompkins pondered on the 
problem of wintering a turkey in town, At 
intervals, on Saturdays and when it occurred 
to him, Teddy visited his pet with corn. 
But, as it seemed impossible for him to keep 


the matter regularly in his mind, some one] upon wR aie 


had to be steward and guardian to the lively 


they sat talking it over, 


mounted upon a_ feathered 
flaunted his red comb aloft and exulted. 
She condemned him forthwith to the depths 


hood. The locks and netting of his mansion 
in the back yard restrained him not at all. 


He watched his opportunities, but, once out, 
instead of escaping for parts unknown, he 


‘blazoned his whereabouts in his own inimi- 
table voice. 


“Of course, what should be done with the 
beast,”’ said Mr. Tompkins one evening as 


some moonless night, gag him, and rush 
him to the butcher—he’s getting too fat for 
his coop, anyway.” 


This was true. Alfred upon his well- 


‘ordered fare became daily more plump and 


more presumptuous. 
“My dear,’’ answered his wife, shaking 
her head, ‘Teddy would consider us man- 


‘eating dragons.”’ 
opened a window. She saw the], 


As the weather grew colder and the turkey 
devised daily new methods of releasing 
himself for a spree, it became evident that 
they would have to resort to a stricter con- 
finement. Teddy in a moment of sympathy 
had loaned him his comforter, with the result 


that Mrs. Tompkins thought it had been 


snowing, so thick were the feathers in the 
back yard next morning; and Alfred, 
snow-bank, 


of the cellar. 

After a few days of investigation, the bird 
frankly admitted himself vanquished. He 
could not get out. With drooping feathers 
he roosted on a clothes-horse, or, wearying of 
this, climbed the steps leading into the 
kitchen, there to terrify the milk and ice men 
by uttering a strange sound which Teddy 


called a turkey’s sob. 
was a year and a half older, and a grade} 


“We must take him out for a walk,’ said 
Mrs. Tompkins, after this had gone on until 
she could bear it no longer. She had suggested 
that Teddy’s nurse attend him on a short 
tour, upon which Ida rose and delivered a 
pithy oration on woman’s rights, her perora- 
tion being,— 

“T never was no farm-hand, and I ain’t 
goin’ to begin in a city park.”’ 

Secretly Mrs. ‘Tompkins sympathized. 
But Alfred must have exercise, if only in 
order to put him to sleep that night and the 
family as well. In vain she told herself 
that it was all a matter of taste, that a turkey 
was just as charming a pet and far more 
useful than a Pomeranian, and that she 
needed the discipline. With lips compressed, 
she tied a leash to Alfred’s leg, mounted 
Teddy on his velocipede, and gave the order 
“Forward!” 


November had stripped the last leaves 


from the trees in the park and sharpened 
the wind so that it seemed to have resol 
into piercing points which no clothing 
resist. Teddy whirled up and down ~ 
street, wheeling around his mother 
Alfred and ap re that he was a sole 


he leaned down s sod the turkey 0 


Alfred, a shivering ball of feathers, was 


bird, , who, though quite capable of fuenishing wind-st 


“Gs to raid his coop 


match Alfred’s Soins freed one ore from 
fiteesitite: of his leash only to have the other 
implicated. Finally Teddy tried pulling him, 
and for a while they made progress. 

Just then, from the other end of the park 
appeared five of Teddy’s friends, also 
“mounted, and apparently, from the rapidity 
of their approach, charging some unseen 
foe. Annabel headed them. 

Track!” she shouted, waving an author- 
itative, red-mittened hand, that would have 
melted almost any impediment from her 
path. Mrs. Tompkins ran for the grass, 
and Teddy, alternately commanding and 
persuasive, was dragging his refractory pet 
toward cover when the cavalry bore down 
upon them. Annabel’s wheel rode over the 
leash, tearing it from his hand, and Alfred, 
with as much precision as though he had 
drilled for such an emergency, flew for a low- 
hanging branch. 

Annabel laughed. She laughed audibly 

and long, pointing at Alfred, then turned and 
rode back in the direction from which she 
had come. The rest of the troop, some 
' thoughtlessly, and some because they were 
embarrassed by the tears in Teddy’s eyes, 
followed her. 
While Mrs. Tompkins went for a police- 
{ man to help get the turkey down, Teddy 
stood looking up at him, despair in his 
: heart. Why was Annabel so fascinating, 
so full of wonderful plans for amusement, and 
so heartless? And why was his lovely 
turkey so stupid? And whatever would 
they do with him all winter? He saw no 
solution. 

On Thanksgiving Day Annabel would be 
; nine years old. Her mother planned a 
| surprise-party for the afternoon before, to 
| which Teddy along with many contempo- 
raries was invited. 

One cold morning a few days before that 
festivity, Alfred escaped from the cellar! 
Since his encounter with the policeman in 
the park and his hasty journey home, gripped 
tight under a brass-buttoned, blue-coated 
arm, the family believed him cowed and 
had relaxed from vigilance a little; so this 
may have accounted for it. When by eight 
r o’clock that evening he had not returned, 

Mr. Tompkins took his wife to the theatre on 

a premature celebration. 

About two hours later Teddy was awakened 
by the familiar “ gobble-gerup-wup-gobble”’ 
by which Alfred used to announce himself, 

“What shall I do? I know I'll catch a 
cold,’’ argued the sleepy boy to _ himself. 
Bed felt delicious, and long, dark hallways 
and stairs between him and the front door 
$tretched before his eyes. The clock struck 

ten. ‘Oh, I guess father and mother’ll be 
home in a minute.”’ He was nearly off 
again, when a terrible sound under his 
- window started him into complete wake- 
ptincne, It was the furious > “ei of an 


igh the dark ey and down the 
stairs he ran without a moment’s 
The cook, with a broom and 
el was before him. 

t you be going out in the cold, Mr. 
What would your pa say?” she 
1ed a coat and hastened 


}room. 


The Christian. Ricister 


ping himself in a curtain, closed his eyes and 
tried to keep from trembling. His teeth 
chattered with cold and fright. But it was 
no more than a few long moments that he 
waited; then the cook entered with a bleed- 
ing cat in one arm and a half-plucked turkey 
under the other. 

“Put that good-fur-nothing rooster in the 
basement,’’ she commanded. ‘Then we'll 
see if there’s any life in Miss Annabel’s cat.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins came in to find 
their son and their cook bending over a 
much-bandaged Moses on the parlor sofa. 

“That turkey must be disposed of at 
once,’ said) Mr. Tompkins, and ‘Teddy 
nodded a tear-stained face in solemn assent. 

Next morning, with eyes still red and 
cheeks streaked, he came into his mother’s 
“Can I—may I—take Alfred to— 
to—the butcher?”’ 

“Wouldn’t you rather have the butcher 
send for him, dear?”’ 

“No. I want to take him. I’m his best 
friend. Afterward I’ll have him s-s-sent to 
Annabel for a b-birthday present. They 
can eat him at her party.” 

Having delivered this speech with many 
sniffs, Teddy let his mother put her arms 
around him and wept again. So sincere was 
his grief that she nearly followed suit. 
Remembering the death of pets in her own 
childhood, she wisely refrained from saying 
that she would get him a new one of a more 
docile variety. 

At breakfast Mr. Tompkins told Teddy 
Longfellow’s taleof Ser Federigo and the 
falcon: how the impoverished knight, having 
no food to put before the lady whom he 
loved, had his one friend, his falcon, killed 
and cooked for her. 

“Tf Annabel touches a piece of Alfred’’— 
cried Teddy, ‘‘I’ll—anyway, I'll never like 
her the same again any more.’’ Nevertheless, 
the thought that he was following behind a 
noble knight put the matter on a lofty plane, 
bringing a little comfort. 

Together he and his mother put Alfred 
into a basket. The bird submitted without 
a protest. He had been shorn of his audacity 
as well as his feathers. In silence they 
carried him around to a nearby butcher-shop, 
where, regardless of the butcher’s boy who 
always teased him, Teddy kissed his old 
companion good-by and ran out the door 
so that the boy could not see his tears. Mrs. 
Tompkins made the arrangements for the 
execution and the delivery at Annabel’s 
door. Then she walked with her son to 
school, ashamed at the carefree feeling 
which permeated her. 

That afternoon as Teddy sat on the piled 
floor taking a mechanical engine apart, he 
heard a familiar whistle at the door, fol- 
lowed by a rap on the window. It was 
Annabel’s code. How long since he had 
heard it! “Tap, tap, tap,’’ it came again, 
commandingly. He ran to the mirror. No, 
he didn’t look much as if he’d been crying. 


But he didn’t believe he’d go to the door, 


anyway. She might intend to thank him. 
This brought fresh tears to be angrily rubbed 
away. It was more dignified to let Ida go. 
He took up a convenient book and began 
rapidly to turn the leaves, though not being 
his primer it was not very familiar to him. 
He heard the door open, heard Ida saying, 
“Yes, Miss Annabel, he’s in the parlor,” and 


| stiffened in his seat, preparing to rise with 


an extended hand. 


But a whirlwind of skirts and hair-ribbon 
and straight black hair was upon him. 
“Teddy, poor Teddy,” cried a voice which 
had not spoken so for months. Annabel 
seized him in her arms and implanted a very 
moist but sympathetic kiss upon his ear, 
the region which she met first—Annabel who 
hated kisses. 

“Moses is better,” she announced quickly, 
to overcome the embarrassment of the situa- 
tion. ‘The doctor put his leg in splints. 
T’ll show it to you. And I’m so sorry, Ted, 
do you hear?—so sorry. But I have a great 
idea. Now listen, we’ll have a real funeral 
and bury Alfred in our garden, under the 
white rose-bush we planted. Mother gave 
me some black silk to use, see, and here’s a 
flag. Do come, Ida’ll find us a wooden box.” 

And over the tomb of Alfred they cemented 
vows of eternal friendship. 


Sunshine. 


“You don’t get much sunshine in here, do 
you?” said a gentle old lady as we entered 
the elevator at the back of the big department 
store. 

“Only what folks like you bring in, ma’am,” 
answered the elevator man, with instinctive 
courtesy. “Some folks carry enough sun- 
shine ’round with ’em to light others up a 
bit.” 

How many people, I thought, as I stepped 
out a moment later, are dependent on others 
for all the sunshine they get in their lives, 
and how few of us carry enough extra sun- 
shine around with us to lighten even one 
dark corner! For all the cheer the passing 
stranger gets from us we might as well cover 
our faces with thick veils. Let us smile and 
look happy as we go about the streets and 
into the stores on errands. Maybe we’re 
intrusted with the only rays of sunshine that 
some people will see all day long. 

Let us smile and look happy as we go about 
our work, too, in school or office or home. 
Work thrives best in the sunshine, just as 
plants do; and maybe our smiles will make 
our fellow-workers happier in their tasks; 
certainly our own will go better—The Social 
Circle. 


Little Milton, who has received a ticket for 
a matinée, to be given for the young folks, 
was slowly spelling out a line at the bot- 
tom,—‘‘ C-o-m-e r-a-i-n o-r s-h-i-n-e.” “O 


” 


mamma,’ he exclaimed, ‘it doesn’t tell 
what to do if it’s cloudy!’’—Little Chron- 
ticle. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, of in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresmENntT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT, 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dmecrors: Mrs. ‘Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
bi wed Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. heding Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Transcendence. 


When I, on turning, suddenly do behold 
The gaze of my belovéd on my face, 
Her eyes made starlike with the inner light 
Of that pure love she bears me, and I know 
As never till that time how deep the care 
And sweet devotion that she lays before 
The shrine of her regard; or when I catch, 
As in the lanes I walk, shy lights and hues 
More lovely than I ever saw till then, 
That flee the instant when they meet my sight,— 
Rare handiwork that Nature secretly, 
All fearful lest she may be seen, hath laid 
Along the ways,—then am I made aware 
Why I do feel these ineffable longings rise 
Within my life,—to know, to feel, to do 
What I may never know nor ever feel 
Nor yet fulfil. For all about me float 
Unbidden words of love my loved one keeps 
Unspoken, while, far hid from profane eyes, 
Our own Earth Mother weaves the tapestry 
Of her supremest toil,—the Universe 
Forever baffled, yet forever urged 
To shadow forth the never quite expressed! 
—Richard Warner Borst. 


Olympia Morata. 


A MegpraivaL MARGARET FULLER. 


MRS. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


PARTI: 


Olympia’s first great sorrow was her father’s 
death. Morata, who for many years had 
been growing old and feeble, was suddenly 
taken dangerously ill and sent for his daughter 
to come from the palace. It was in 1548 
that Olympia left the castle of the Este 
family, supposing that she should return there 
in a few weeks or months. But Professor 
Morata grew rapidly worse, and all hope of 
his recovery disappeared. Bidding a tender 
farewell to his beloved family and consoled 
by the promises of the reformed religion, he 
died, on his deathbed urging his family to be 
faithful to the religion of Martin Luther if 
they hoped to meet him in another world. 

This great trial was only the first of 
Olympia’s misfortunes. While watching at 
the bedside of her dying father, her intimate 
friend Anne d’ Este, now nearly seventeen 
years old, was given in marriage to Francis 
de Lorraine, later celebrated under the name 
of the Duke of Guise. This marriage, 
arranged by Henry II. of France, nephew of 
Renée, was immediately followed by the 
departure of the young Princess Anne for 
France. Thus Olympia lost her position in 
court, and the protection which she was soon 
to need, as well as an intimate friend who had 
grown to be almost as dear as a sister. After 
the departure of Princess Anne for France, 
Olympia found that she was no longer wel- 
come at the castle, even as a guest. 

It was not alone in her classical studies 
that Olympia found consolation in her new 
trials. After her father’s death her mind 
turned naturally toward the great problems 
of God and Immortality, and for the first 
time in her life she then learned to place a 
value upon prayer. 

The eldest of the family, she was now earn- 
ing nothing; and with an invalid mother, 
three younger sisters, and a brother who was 
scarcely more than a child, Olympia had 
many anxieties and constant occupations of a 
kind utterly unlike those which had filled 
her life while at court. All the gayeties and 
luxuries which she had shared with the young 
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Princess were now gone from her life forever. 
All the intellectual stimulus which came from 
being allowed to mingle freely with the most 
famous scholars in Europe had become a 
thing of the past. For years accustomed to 
flattery and riches, Olympia had now to 
accept poverty and contempt. At this 
period of her life she no longer wrote Greek 
odes, but Latin hymns; and these hymns 
breathe a spirit of Christian resignation and 
intimate communion with a spiritual Deity. 

The difficulties of Olympia’s position in 
Ferrara increased every day, so that to the 
anxieties of the present were added the un- 
certainties of the future. 

Among the eminent strangers whose love 
for learning led them to Ferrara was to 
be found a young German named André 
Grunthler, born in one of the small Bavarian 
villages, where the liberal seed had already 
taken root (Schweinfurt, on the shore of the 
Main). André was of honorable birth, had 
distinguished manners and a modest income. 
Early taught Latin and Greek, he had given 
his life to the study of medicine and philos- 
ophy. According to the fashion of his day, 
Grunthler had travelled through Italy and 
stopped at Ferrara to obtain the degree of 
doctor and attend the lectures of his fellow- 
countrymen, Jean and Chilian Sinapius. 

The Sinapius brothers received the young 
German like a son, and after he was admitted 
into their intimate friendship, he constantly 
heard them speak with admiration of their 
pupil Olympia Morata. ‘The story of the 
young girl’s life was told Grunthler, and soon 
he met the heroine of the story. Admiration 
of her intellectual qualities soon ripened into 
a warm human love; and after the death of 
Professor Morata and the public disgrace 
of the family the sturdy German, who 
sympathized deeply with the sudden change 
of fortune which had come to the young girl, 
openly declared his love for Olympia, found 
that love returned, and urged a speedy 
marriage. 

Astonished and touched by the devotion 
of the young stranger who dared to stand by 
her side when many of her own fellow- 
countrymen had deserted her, Olympia pre- 
pared at once to leave Italy with him. 

It was during the last months of the year 
1550 that their very simple wedding took 
place. The prayers of the despised Re- 
formed Church were said over the wedded 
couple, and Olympia wrote in Greek her own 
wedding hymn. 

The happiness of the newly married pair 
was shadowed by an approaching separation; 
for Grunthler had decided that it was not 
best for him to take his wife on a long journey 
in winter, and yet felt that he himself must 
soon start for Germany. 

The situation of the little body of wor- 
shippers of the Reformed Church in Ferrara 
became daily more critical. 

The learned men whom the Duchess had 
welcomed at her court and eagerly tried to 
keep as brilliant additions to the intellectual 
society with which she desired to surround 
herself now found themselves watched by 
spies and under constant suspicion, and 
dared not openly give utterance to their 
true opinions. When it cost them nothing, 
Duke Hercules d’ Este and Renée were more 
than ready to allow the privilege of free 
speech and free thought to those famous 
scholars whom they had invited to remain at 
the castle. The spirit of the Renaissance in 


| Olympia. 


‘di Rovere she found her best resource. 


enjoyed this journey more than anything 


her in life. 


G8) [year ae ae 
Italy produced few martyrs, and the Este 
family were not of the stuff of which martyrs 
are made. 

The two learned brothers Siebitaiag isos 
deeply attached to Ferrara and the ducal 
family, yet found that they were watched 
too closely by officers of the Inquisition to 
make it safe for them to remain in Italy 
longer. Grunthler, after he had obtained 
his medical degree, also felt it wise to at once. 
return to Germany and take up the work of 
teaching in some one of the German uni- 
versities. Uncertain where his future home 
would be, Grunthler decided to start alone 


‘for Germany and to leave his wife under the 


protection of her friend Lavinia di Rovere. 

The Princess di Rovere was now almost 
the only friend who remained faithful to 
She took a warm interest in all 
Professor Morata’s family and still held long 
philosophical and theological discussions 
with Olympia, which she wrote out in the form 
of dialogues. To us these dialogues seem 
dull, artificial, and stilted in style, but so 
does much of the work of other famous 
littérateurs of the Renaissance. 

During her husband’s absence Olympia 
sought in various ways to distract her mind 
with some form of intellectual work, and in 
the stimulating companionship of the Princess 
The 
news received from Germany was more and 
more discouraging. Only occasionally was 
it possible to write or receive letters from 
Germany, and the letters which Olympia 
received or sent were often opened by censors 
en route. After many months of anxious 
waiting her faithful German bridegroom re- 
turned, having visited many of the most fa- 
mous universities in Germany and received 
a most flattering reception at Augsburg. 
There one of the counsellors of the king was 
George Hermann, to whom Lavinia di Rovere 
had given him a letter of introduction. 

The approaching war was the one absorb- 
ing topic of conversation in Germany, and 
schools and universities were deserted by 


the young men, who were all eager to take 


their part in the ‘approaching conflict. 
Grunthler had as yet secured no professor- 
ship, but his friends advised him to take his 
wife and settle in Augsburg near Hermann. 

Olympia was overjoyed to see her husband 
again, although the preparations for leay- 
ing her beloved Italy she found sad. Her 
little brother, Emilius, only eight years old, 
was to go with her and be educated in 
Germany. 

The little family left Ferrara early in 
May, in -the full glory of the Italian spring. 
They passed through Trent, and made their 
way toward Germany through the rich and 
fertile valleys of the Tyrol. The majesty of 
the glorious mountains and the exquisite 
beauty of the delicate wayside wild flowers 


‘on their summits appealed strongly to 


Olympia. In spite of its many hardships, 
we think of the young Italian bride as having. 


else that had come or that was to come to 
ane 
It was from Augsburg that Olymptie wrote 
to her friends in Ferrara, saying: ‘‘I pass my 
days in the society of the muses, sometim 
reading the classics and sometimes rendile: 
the Bible. My husband’s lectures 
praduced a most favorable mpress' 
this city.” t 
A long stay ee w 


was followed by a healed ye in iiiabeeg, 
where Jean Sinapius had become court 
physician. While in Wiirzburg Grunthler 
received an urgent request from his native 


had yet opened to him in any other German 
city, and he accepted the appointment. 

Thus, five months after they had left 
Ferrara, we find Olympia, one of the most 
brilliant women of the Renaissance, and 
Grunthler, her highly educated husband, 
arriving in the obscure little village of 
Schweinfurt, which is situated in the extreme 
northern end of Bavaria. Fate had decreed 
that this intellectual Italian woman, who 
had been educated in one of the gayest 
courts in Europe and since childhood sur- 
rounded by artists, scholars, and poets of 
world-wide fame, who had been flattered by 
the men and women who had done the most 
to create the period which we know as the 
Renaissance, was now to be buried in a 
tiny hamlet and must find her happiness by 
wholly readjusting her life. 

There are and there always hate been 
endless discussions concerning the higher 
education of women, and whether or not 
such an education tends to make women self- 
centred. Certainly in the case of Olympia 
we cannot see that her strenuous intellectual 
training made her less self-sacrificing. With 
her arrival in her Schweinfurt home, her 
daily life became one patient and uncom- 
plaining oblation. Having said farewell in 
Italy to all her old friends, during her stay 
in Augsburg she had made new friends, and 

_ their unfailing kindness had made her almost 

forget that she was an exile. In Schweinfurt 
there was no intellectual society, and the 
most humble and monotonous domestic 
duties awaited her. The harsh, icy climate 
and gray, cloudy skies depressed her, for 
she was accustomed to the continual sun- 
shine and warm climate of her beloved Italy. 
Strangely enough, the German language 
seemed to her far more difficult than the 
Greek language, and she never fully mastered 
it. In writing to a friend in 1552 she said: 
, “We are still and perhaps for always settled 
in the birthplace of my husband in a tiny 
village called Schweinfurt. The wars which 
are dividing Germany do not permit us to 
leave. For my part, I have only one desire 
r —to hear news from Italy! Fourteen 
months have passed and I have not had one 
word from my mother or any of my family. 
Tam desperately lonely and homesick. Please 
give this letter with your own hands to my 
mother or my sister.” 

Soon after they arrived in Schweinfurt, 
Olympia and her husband were called upon 
to again prove their devotion to their new 
faith. ‘Their friend Hermann, the King’s 
- counsellor, wrote to Grunthler offering him a 
- full professorship in the medical college of 

‘Lintz. ac eeneteabed tos the :profescor. 


‘this.position for a large opportunity 


| life for herself, But Olympia herself 
Hermann’s son, saying: ‘‘We 
kind letter and offer 
should like in every 
ie] magmas 


place that he come there. No professorship 
‘her that after her departure hier family had | asked the other, a little anxiously. 
‘suffered many persecutions and that the]’ad a thing to eat but wot you said, all the 


vay - for her husband and a more con- 


Do eee a 
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under the banner of Christ and we feel that | pink-rimmed eyes, came bounding toward 
we ought not to conceal our faith.” the soldier. 

Without books, for her library was still] He caught her up and took a good look 
in Ferrara, with no word from Italy, Olym-|at her. She licked his unwashed, unshaven 
pia seemed wholly exiled from her past. At | face. 
last the longed-for letter arrived, and it told “Looks all right, don’t she, Grimey?” 
“Never 
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Duke and the Duchess had treated her| time.” 

sisters with public contempt. This dis- “Tooks a treat, Bill,” said Bess’s master; 
heartening news and the approaching mar-|and Bill knew that this was high praise. 
tyrdom of their friend Fatinio showed Olym- ‘OFre, Bess, ’ere’s a sooveneer,’ said 
pia that she could never hope to return to] Grimes. He put her down and, taking her 
Ferrara. All the letters that she received] paw in his hand, bent and fastened into 
were delayed and were subject to severe] place that strip of waste war-metal, orna- 
scrutiny and censorship. mented with bits of saints from an old church 

(To be continued.) window in Flanders.—Punch. 


His Lady Friend. Should Parents be Punished by Law 


When the post came in, Private Grimes if Child is Delinquent? 

was sitting alone, hammering a strip of 

metal with a stone. During the eight| With the announcement that a_police- 
months that this solitary and silent man had | Woman is to be appointed in Brookline comes 
been in Flanders he had not received so much | 4 story from Portland, Ore., that emphasizes 
as a picture-posteard, and he expected | the need of policewomen, not only in Brook- 
nothing now. But to the surprise not only | line, but in every big town and city in the 
of himself but of all the men who saw it,| United States. In the Western city a mother 
this post brought him a letter:— has just been convicted for “contributing 


Theat Henge an the best off hath to the delinquency” of her daughter, a way- 


Z F 4 ward girl of fifteen. The mother tried to 
i thort you mite be wunderin’ the wether . 

‘ ; 4 xcuse I If ‘ 7 
Heer or choke tae meieeres ine at presant excuse herself by saying that she had prayed 


for the child. The deputy district attorney 


” 
BILL. , ‘ thinks that prayer is not sufficient. 
Grimes read it with obvious satisfaction] ‘The Lord will provide,” says he, “with 
and put it in his pocket; soon he took it out | co-operation, safety for children. The courts 


and read it again. are aids to. parents, not their proxies. Go 

In the group round the fire that night | back to the old-fashioned rule of holding the 
Grimes was again working on his piece of | parents responsible for their children, as our 
metal. Puritan ancestors did, and we'll cut juvenile 

“Hard from ’is girl at last,” said Private | delinquency 25 per cent. in one year.”’ 

Brant to the others, indicating Grimes by a Everything, in fact, that the deputy has 
jerk of the head. ‘“‘‘Dear ’Arold, when are|to say is worth repeating. His name is 
you goin’ to send me the bewtiful ring you’re| C. W. Robison. Juvenile delinquency, he 
makin’?’ she says.” says, is on the increase. 

“Ring, is it?” said Parker. ‘Looks as “Modern life in modern cities has created 
if it would be more like a kid’s ’oop, when|new dangers that beset the young. The 
it’s finished. She must ’ave a finger like two | juvenile court system is sound. The trouble 
thumbs. Grimes, old son, you can take it} lies in the use to which courts are put. A 
from me she won’t give you a blanky thank-| court at best can only aid the parent. A 
you for it. Lummy, look at the jools!”—J|court can never be substituted for the 
and in the firelight they saw the glint of | parent. 
red and blue against the polished strip of] ‘“‘We send children to the Phocstiatihicd! 
metal. but allow the parents, through whose care- 

“Ts she young and fair, Grimes?” asked a|lessness the child has become delinquent, 
humorist. ‘to go unpunished. The old-fashioned 

“Tf she was ’ere she’d teach you manners,”’ | mother saw that all her children were in bed— 
said Private Grimes. then she prayed for them.” 

The jewels were pieces of glass from} When the child in question, Frances 
a shattered church-window. Grimes was| Hodges, was brought before the juvenile 
pleased with them, and even whistled a note|court, and the deputy district attorney 
or two as he worked. ‘“‘Won’t give me a] announced his intention of proceeding against 
thank-you, eh?”’ he thought, with a bit of|the mother, other lawyers laughed. No 
a smile. grand jury, they declared, would ever indict 

Three weeks later he went home on leave. | the mother. 

She was not at Victoria (whoever she was).| But the mother was indicted. Then the 
His visit would be a surprise for her. He]lawyers declared that no jury would ever 
got off the tram at Vauxhall and turned into| convict on the grounds offered. But the 
the narrow side-streets. mother was convicted. Her lawyer fought 

From the yard of a brewery in the distance | hard for her; she had not known where her 
a van was emerging. A big, red-faced man | daughter was, or what she was doing. She 
was on the dickey, and on a barrel beside | had prayed for her every night. 
him was something white. Grimes whistled;} Deputy Robison replied, in substance, that 
and the white patch leapt into vigorous life,|the mother should have known where her 
giving out glad barks and little impatient} daughter was, and what she was doing; 
whines. “Wot cher, Grimey!” called the|and that prayer without care was as futile 
driver, as he pulled up to lower the wriggling | as faith without works. Local records quoted 
patch of white to the road; and Bess, an]in connection with the case show that 76 
ecstatic bull-terrier, with the gladdest of|per cent. of the juvenile delinquency in 


but an 


-themselves. 
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Multonah County is traceable to lax home 
discipline. 

What is the appointment of a policewoman 
acknowledgment that a _ similar 
condition prevails here? Brookline is not 
the only Eastern community that has a 
policewoman; and many cities and towns 
are agitating for such an official. 

What are the duties of a policewoman? 
Not to make arrests; not to perform the 
same functions that the male officers perform. 
She will patrol the streets, especially the 
recreation parks, motion-picture houses, 
and dance halls, and befriend young girls 
who are unprotected, and worse than alone, 
because so often in dangerous company. 

Whose duty is this? Not that of a paid 
city official, but the parents of the girls 


official to do the duty of those parents—as 
nearly as one person can fulfil the duty of 
hundreds—shows to what a pass home 
discipline has come in American life. 

Not that we deprecate the appointment; 
it is most necessary. What we deprecate 
is the need for such a makeshift. 

According to the Western deputy, the 
remedy lies with the parents. That is true, 
but the case cannot be so simply disposed of. 
The mother of the Hodges child, as others 
in like case, will not be able suddenly - to 
assume an authority that she has for years 
allowed to lapse; it is doubtful whether she 
can ever resume it. The mischief that 
Deputy Robison lays at the door of modern 
living conditions is not the only mischief 


wrought by them. Laxity of discipline, 
and a weakening of home ties, is far more 
common than even juvenile delinquency. 


Many children, in families where the utmost 
care is exercised, are defiant of authority. 
They do not go wrong, because they have 
opportunities for legitimate recreation that 
the Western girl lacked; because they have 
been ‘‘well brought up,’’ and have fastidious 
tastes not satisfied by the vicious life of 
the streets; for a hundred reasons, perhaps, 
but not one of those reasons, because the 
parents have any proper authority. 

We are hearing a good deal these days 
about modern methods of child training. 
Corporal punishment is under the ban; 
children must not be spanked, because they 
are more easily led by persuasion than by 
force. One is~sometimes tempted to cry 
“Rubbish!”’ and to believe that the stern 
old-fashioned parent who brought up her 
children with a rod of iron was the most 
successful parent, after all. 

And not only the most successful, but the 
best loved; for children love best that which 
they respect, and they have sharp perceptions. 
They know how far they can go, and how 
much power they have to defy regulations. 
All the new talk about child psychology 
finds its way into their young brains, and they 
know exactly how to take advantage of 
theories. Moral suasion—they know just 
how far to yield to it, and just how to take 
advantage of the situation, when parents 
are complacently feeling that headway is 
being made. 

Clever little rascals—any’ one who denies 
them this tribute must have forgotten his 
own childhood. 

A belief has crystallized about the new 
theories to the effect that children love best 
the parents who indulge them. How many 
parents do we hear say,— 


The appointment of a public |) 


Tad 
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“When he grows up I want him to remem- 
ber that he always had what he wanted.” 

Let those parents but bear in mind the 
great army of fallen and delinquent children 
who have exclaimed bitterly in after years, 
those very words, ‘‘’ They let me have every- 
thing I wanted.”’ 

The cruelest part of the criminal indulgence 
of American parents is that children them- 
selves cry out against it when they have 
grown to recognize its folly. 

The Oregon mother is liable to a jail sen- 
tence. Worse than that sentence will be the 
reproaches of her own daughter in later years. 
Katherine Brooks, in Boston Record. 


Japanese Civilization. 


S.. HONAGA.* 


“Speaking as a scholar, the civilization of 
Japan can arouse a human interest, in nothing 
inferior to those of Greece and Rome; the 
Far East ought to occupy an important 
place in universal history.’’ So wrote Dr. 
Revon lately when appraising the civilization 
of Japan in his well-known book ‘Histoire 
de la Civilisation Japonaise.’’ Neverthe- 
less, as few of the Powers appear to think the 
civilization of Japan worthy of study from 
its foundations, it is by no means to be said 
that the essentials of the civilization of Japan, 
whether good or bad, have been fully re- 
cognized. : 

Now the original civilization of Japan, so 
far as it has corresponded to the frank char- 
acter of the Japanese who have produced it, 
has been simple from the material point of 
view; and the fact that the immaterial 
contents of the spiritual civilization have 
been clothed in simple forms has misguided 
strangers not a little. For instance, those 
who up to this time have been suspicious of 
Japanese civilization, as dangerous because 
unaccompanied by mental culture, or who 
consider her modern rapid progress as a tem- 
porary fluctuation and say that ‘‘the source 
of her civilization will sooner or later be 
dried up,’”’ have yet much to learn about the 
civilization they are judging. It is especially 
worthy of note that almost universally they 
assume that the Japanese culture is imitative. 
Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that 
the opinion which thus points out the imi- 
tative culture stamped on Japanese civiliza- 
tion, though often admirable, yet often, too, 
implies some shallow observation; for to 
consider Japanese civilization as essentially 
imitative is to neglect a most important 
element in its nature, and an abstract judg- 
ment which ignores concrete details is very 
apt to be mistaken from its very foundation. 
The civilization of Japan has an imitative, it 
has also an original, side. Those things which 
“Japan has imitated from foreign countries 
like a very passive organic body” are mostly 
the material and scientific externals of life; 
and she is chiefly original in what relates to 
the immaterial yet practical inner life. But 
this original inner life—as represented by 
Shinto or Bushido, etc.—is difficult’ to ob- 
serve and investigate by foreigners, to whom 
the language and other circumstances present 
almost unsurmountable difficulties; and 
though it is customarily little esteemed by 
foreigners, yet it is the root of Japanese 
civilization. 


*Professor of Ethics at the Oriental College, Tokyo, 
Japan. 


Secondly, it should also be noticed that. 
the civilization of Japan consists of varied 


elements. It has gathered into itself the 
civilizations of the world. Most important 
of all is what was developed indigenously, the 
purely national civilization. On this ground- 
work first and second developments were 
achieved by the introduction of Chinese and 
then Indian influences, and a third develop- 
ment by the introduction of modern Euro- 
pean civilization. Thus Eastern and West- 
ern influences in the past, and more partic- 
ularly European and American influences in 
later times, go to make Japan a melting-pot 
of world-civilizations. 

Thus the contents and the tone of Japanese 
civilization, which have been enriched and 
complicated by drawing from Asiatic, Euro- 
pean, and American sources, have special 
interest in helping toward that understanding 
of Eastern and Western nations which must 
precede the civilizing of the world. And any 
one who wishes to investigate the true cause 
of modern progress in Japan should impar- 
tially re-examine her civilization from the 
naked condition of birth, and seek the source 
of her culture in her original spiritual life, 
without being misled by mere abstract gen- 
eralizations resulting from his ambiguous 
impressions of Japan. If Europeans and 
Americans will extend their desire of knowl- 
edge and their efforts at accurate investiga- 
tion to the Far East, just as the Japanese 
seek for knowledge widely in the Western 
parts of the world, they will soon understand 
that Japan’s civilization is readily harmonized 
with their inmost thoughts of their own 
civilization. 


Foreign Notes and News. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion observed its anniversary meetings in 
June. Despite the war there was a goodly 
attendance of ministers and laity, and the 
exercises seem to have been of a high and 
inspiring character. The opening sermon 
was delivered by Rev. E. D. Priestley Prime, 
of Bury, in the Rosslyn Hill Chapel in Hamp- _ 
stead, London. The first meeting was 
devoted to the National Unitarian Lay 
Preachers’ Association, a unique feature of 
our fellowship in Great Britain, Rev. 
Lawrence Redfern of Norwich preaching 
the sermon. Other societies reporting their 
activities. included the British League of 
Unitarian Women; the Unitarian Historical 
Society; the Union for Social Service; the 
Central Postal. Mission; the National Uni- 
tarian Temperance Association; the Sunday 
School Association; and the Belgian Hospital 
Fund, which has raised over $60,000.. At 
the business meeting of the Unitarian 
Association, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, its 
devoted and well-beloved secretary, read the 
Committee’s annual report. 

“Tt is obvious,” says the report, “that. 
the tremendous world-conflict in which the 
British Empire is engaged must inevitably 
have influenced adversely not only the finan- 
cial resources, but much of the usual work 
of churches and _ religious — societies; and — 
while the war continues any new or extended — 
work cannot easily or perhaps wisely be b 
undertaken. Many active and ¢ 
workers in ss “o school. paue 


‘le leisure. The anticipations of those 
-who thought that the outbreak of war was 
going to lead to a revived interest in religion 
and increased attendances at places of wor- 
ship have not been realized. What will 
happen ‘after the war’ no one can predict; 
but it is evident that men and nations will 
stand in sore need of the faith and hope and 
love which churches and missionary societies 
exist to promote and foster. The Committee 
are in full agreement with Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, who, presiding at the recent annual 
meeting of the Ulster Unitarian Christian 
Association, said that the one great thing 
which Unitarians had done had not been 
their denial of the doctrine of the Trinity 
or the doctrine of the Atonement, but their 
vindication of the Divine character, the 
Divine clemency, and the Divine justice, 
and brotherhood, viewed on all sides. It 
was important, he said, to have an Association 
that kept alive among them fidelity to 
truths, some of which they had received 
from their forefathers, and others which had 
been worked out in the generation in which 
they lived.’’ Proceeding to deal with the 
position of the Association financially, the 
report says that the prompt and generous 
support of the. general body of the sub- 
secribers has enabled the Association to 
pay its way without encroaching upon 
capital. This is fortunate, for it is well 
known that the sale of investments, even 
when possible, could only be effected at a very 
serious loss. So long, however, as the Asso- 
ciation is not placed under the necessity of 
realizing its investments, the annual income 
from this source will probably not be mate- 
rially affected. The property of the Asso- 
ciation has been duly insured against damage 
by air raids. 

Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., paid a tribute 
to Rev. Dr. Stopford Brooke and others who 
had passed away during the year, and 
expressed the gratitude of the Association to 
their American fellow-believers, whose gen- 
erous gifts had made it possible to carry on 
without shrinkage the work of the Unitarian 
churches in Canada. 

Rey. Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, who succeeds 
Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P., in the presidency 
of the Association, was introduced, as were 
seven clergymen who had been added to the 
list of ministers during the past year. 

At the annual dinner twenty-nine organiza- 
tions were represented by delegates. In 
giving the time-honored toast of “Civil and 
Religious Liberty,” Mr. Brunner reminded 
the guests that this was really “the toast of 
our existence.” 

So ended a session which well illustrated 

the high idealism, democratic simplicity, 
religious fervor, and large-minded sym- 
pathy which distinguish the Unitarians of 
Great Britain. 
_ The Christian Life, the virile organ of 
the Unitarians i in England, has just celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary. Long may it con- 
tinue to lator for the cause it loves and 
so ably advocates! 


The German. Protestantenverein, or 
\Iliance of ‘Liberal Protestants, held its 
a ‘meeting recently in Hamburg. It 
as rigee because of the war, to omit it 
but the g government authorities 
decree ‘that as it had made an 


yea Sajal of its intention 
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it must, under threat of penalties, keep 
its promise. The Alliance, of course, 
humbly obeyed. This is "characteristic of 
the Germany of to-day. Pastor Graue of 
Berlin gave the principal address, on the 
topic “‘What is to be our Attitude after the 
War?”’ He emphasized the freedom of the 
Protestant liberal, deriving his authority 
from inner sources of reason and right, as 
contrasted with the orthodox reliance on 
creed and tradition. He spoke of the 
persecution they had endured at the hands of 
a Prussianized officialdom, and compared 
it to the similar martyrdom visited upon the 
Socialist party. As the latter had, never- 
theless, willingly sacrificed itself for the 
perpetuation of the German state, so free 
Protestants must be ready to give up all 
to this holy cause, and not undermine it by 
any concerted action against the unjust and 
ungenerous course pursued by the orthodox 
majority. 


. The Swiss Alliance for a Free Christianity 
met at Aarau on the 21st and 22d of May 
last, for its forty-fifth annual meeting. Its 
programme calls for a free discussion of the 
great issues of the present hour in Europe, 
and especially in Switzerland. 


The most encouraging word we have 
received from our European religious allies 
for many a day is the success which has 
attended the plea of Miss Mary B. Westen- 
holz and her brave and_ determined 
coadjutors of the Free Church of Copenhagen, 
before the law-courts of Denmark. A 
concerted and powerful attempt was made 
by the orthodox majority in the state church, 
headed by their bishops and higher clergy, 
to deprive Rev. Uffe Birkedal, the pastor 
of the Free Church, of his personal and 
ecclesiastical rights as a member and pastor 
of the state church, on the ground of his 
heretical opinions. ‘This would have carried 
with it the forfeiture also by the Free Church 
congregation of their civil privileges and 
rights. After a long and earnest contest 
the courts have decided in favor of Rev. 
Mr. Birkedal. This is a severe set-back to 
the dogmatic and intolerant spirit in Den- 
mark, and a vindication of the right. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore is now on his 
way to the United States to give a course of 
eight lectures at five American universities. 
For this he is to receive 50,000 rupees (about 


$17,000). Accompanying him are Mr. C. F. 
Andrews and Mr. Pearson and a Hindu 
friend. Mr. Tagore has already reached 


Japan, where he has been warmly received 
and is lecturing and travelling. 


Burdens. 


Do you know, I think this war is terrible. 
I can’t sleep nights thinking of it. Gets on 
my nerves so. They say it isn’t safe to 
travel on the water any more. I had a 
friend whose cousin was on the—Dear me, I 
never could remember names. Yes, they 
saw a streak in the water—of course they 
couldn’t do anything—that’s the sad part 
of it all. One is so helpless. I am so glad 
you are doing all you can. But then, I 
knew you would. I stayed home from 
church only last Sunday and knitted. Do 
you know, I don’t see any harm in knitting 
in church. Do you? I think I will suggest 
it at the next Guild meeting. John says 
he’s going to camp if there’s any trouble. 
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It’s really dreadful to think of. I’ve pict- 
ured him sitting in a trench, and you know 
he’s such a light sleeper the slightest sound 
awakens him. Of course one is compara- 
tively safe in a trench; still, I don’t quite 
like the idea. Not that I think we will 
have serious trouble, but then we are so 
sordid, and some one told me we were 
actually drunk with money. Wish I could 
see some of it, don’t you? Prices are so 
high. I saw a hat yesterday for thirty 
dollars, and it wasn’t worth a cent over 
eighteen, and it’s the same with everything 
else. John thinks this is not the end. But, 
of course, one never can tell! We must 
live only from day to day. That’s my 
doctrine; and above all things, I try to be 
such a comfort to my friends!—Life. 


The Meadville Theological School 
Prospectus for 1916-17. 


The prospectus of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School for the year 1916-17 is before 
us. It contains the names of six professors 
and one instructor, all of whom are giving 
their whole time to the institution, and of 
two instructors in elocution and _ vocal 
music, who are giving a portion of their 
time. One of the professors, Dr. Immanuel 
Benzinger, is supported in part, as_pro- 
fessor of German Theology, by the liberal 
Protestant churches of German origin. Of 
the twenty-three students whose names 
are listed for the year 1915-16, twenty: were 
enrolled as candidates for the Unitarian 
ministry, and three for the ministry of 
the liberal German churches. Thirteen of 


Marriages, 


At "Billerica! Mass., June 18, 1916, by Rev. Wiliam L. 
Walsh, Edward R. Sanders, Jr., of Somerville, Mess., and 
Elizabeth G. Willard of Everett, Mass. 


Deaths. 


GORE.—In Orlando, Fla., June 27, Mr. Mahlon Gore, 
in his 8oth year. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
pe RENT.—Modern 10-room cottage in Berkshire 
Hills, thoroughly furnished. Modern improvements. 
Garage if desired. Mrs. E. M. Ww hiting, Berkshire, Mass. 


O’.4 FARM IN. THE BEAU’ rIPUL BERK- 
SHIRES.—Board furnished; excellent table with 
plenty of fresh vegetables and cream; beautiful surround- 
ings; modernimprovements. Week- end automobile parties 
w specialty. Address Mrs. E. M. Whiting, Crestalbon 
Farm, Berkshire, Mass. 
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these received instruction in the University 
of Chicago for the summer quarter, under | 


the direction of Dr. Christie. Forty-five 
students were recorded last year as members 
of the summer Institute for Religious Educa- 
tion, and twenty-one as members of the Insti- 
tute for Social Service. 

For the first time in the history of the 
School the names of its thirty trustees are 
printed in six groups of five members each, 
arranged in the order of the years at which 
their term of office expires. Until a year 
ago all the members of the board had been 
elected for life. In voluntarily setting a 
limit to their own term of service, and in 
amending the charter of the School to that 
effect by action of the court, the trustees 
have introduced a somewhat radical change 
in the government of the School, and one 
which is quite in harmony with the custom 
of similar institutions elsewhere. Until 
very recent years the non-resident members 
of the board were, with few exceptions, 
ministers. Though ministers are still in the 
majority among the out-of-town members, 
the number of lay trustees outside of Mead- 
ville seems to have grown somewhat larger. 
It includes men of prominence from Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Chicago, Lancaster, and Boston. 

The most significant change in the school 
curriculum is the increased provision for the 
study of social ethics, applied sociology, 
religious education, and practical theology. 
Part of the work along these lines is done 
at Meadville in connection with the two 
summer institutes, and part at Chicago, 
where courses offered in these fields by pro- 
fessors in the University and the Divinity 
School afford a great wealth of opportunity. 
A faculty of seven is obviously unable to 
offer the same number of advanced or techni- 
cal courses as are offered in such university 
centres as New York, Cambridge, or Chicago. 
There is no reason, however, why such a 
school should not be able to offer vocational 
instruction of high grade. 

Hardly less significant is the fact that 
Meadville is now, by keeping up its instruc- 
tion the year round, undertaking to do in 
three years what it previously did in four. 
It is enabled to do this through its summer 
affiliation with one of the best, though 
one of the youngest, of American universities, 
whither Meadville students are transported, 
without cost to themselves, for two suc- 
cessive summers. ‘This summer affiliation 
between an isolated school of theology and 
a great university combines for the Mead- 
ville students during their period of study 
the advantages of the city and the country. 
The plan has now been in operation for two 
years, and seems to be working well. Divin- 
ity Hall is said to be filled to overflowing 
with members of the Institute of Religious 
Education, now going on, and twenty-five 
of its members have had to find accommoda- 
tions outside the dormitory. Meanwhile the 
work at Chicago, under Prof. Christie’s 
guidance, is said to be going forward with 
strength and enthusiasm. 


August 22, 1579, is the date of a will con- 
taining a bequest to housing six poor travellers 
at Rochester, a matter which Charles Dickens 
made the groundwork of a book of Christmas 
tales. And on August 22, 1751, one Thomas 
Colley was hanged at Tring in Hertfordshire 


ae 
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for are in murdering a poor woman 
named Ruth Osborne, who was thought to 
be a witch. He*received the sacrament be- 
fore his execution, and signed a declaration 
of his belief in witchcraft, which was deemed 
by many persons to be an essential article of 


| faith. 


Che Young People’s Religious 


Cnion, 
Letters to Affiliated Unions. 


[The following letter has been sent to the 
ninety-eight young people’s societies at pres- 
ent affiliated with the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union. It is printed here in order that 
other young people’s societies, which are not 


at present affiliated with the national society, | 


may understand some of the things which 
affiliation means.] 
JuLy 8, 1916. 


To the Young People’s Religious Unions, 
Greeting:— 

This letter brings to you, as a society of 
Unitarian young people, affiliated with the 
national society, the cordial greetings of 
your new Board of Directors. 
beginning may be the best in our history, the 
most interesting and the most fruitful, if we 
all work together for our great common 
cause. 

Your directors are your servants, but they 
can serve you only as you are willing to serve 
one another, for our society is one of free co- 
operation, the basis of which is mutual help- 
fulness. We venture to suggest three ways 
in which we can be of use to you, and three 
ways in which you can help your brother 
societies. 

Ways in which the directors can serve the 
unions :— 

1. We propose to send a representative of 
the board to every affiliated society during 
the coming year, if it can possibly be ar- 
ranged. In making up your programme, will 
you not set aside a date for this purpose, and 
let us know as soon as possible. 

2. We are planning to provide a topic-list 
for such societies as may wish to use it, fol- 
lowing the general plan of the Christian 
Endeavor Society. If your society would 
care to use such a list, in part or as a whole, 
will you not let us know? 

3. We intend to make our central office, 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, a bureau of 
information that shall be at the service of all 
our societies. Will you not make use of this 
office? No request is too small or too great 
to receive careful attention and as adequate 
response as is in our power. 

Ways in which your society can help other 
societies :— 

1. The enclosed census-card, if promptly 
filled out and returned, will help greatly in 
making the central office efficient and useful. 
We count upon your immediate attention to 
this important detail. 

2. The central office desires copies of pro- 
grammes, reports as to activities of societies, 
information about new experiments and 
undertakings. Tell us what you are doing, 
so that we may pass on your experience to 
others 

3. No work that is worth while can be 
done without cost—in time, in energy, in 
money. In sending your contribution to the 
national work, remember that he who gives 


The year just | 


In view of our in- 
creasing work, can you not increase your last 
year’s contribution? 
For the Board of Directors, 
FREDERICK M. E.io7, 


promptly gives twice. 


President. 
News from the Isles of Shoals. 


Star Island is dearer than ever before to 
those who have assembled on her hospitable 
shores this year. The realization that she 
is permanently set apart for religious and 
educational purposes has given the attend- 
ants at the summer meetings a sense of peace 
and security which is new to them. Re- 
pairs and improvements which will contrib- 
ute to the comfort of the guests are being 
made as rapidly as possible. A committee 
of women to have oversight over the interior 
needs of the hotel has been formed, with 
Mrs. William I. Lawrance as chairman and 
Mrs. George E. Pratt of Winchester, Mass., 
as secretary and treasurer. This commit- 
tee has made a careful inspection of the rooms 
in the hotel and has listed their shortcomings. 
This committee believes that such minor needs 
as small rugs, screens, curtains, bedding, odd 
pieces of furniture, silver, and table linen 
will be supplied by friends who attend the 
meetings or by others who have become in- 
terested in the development of the island 
as a religious centre. 

The real family party of tie week occurred 
on Saturday, on which day the twentieth 
anniversary of the meetings was celebrated. 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish, who has been per- 
sonally deeply interested in the meetings 
since their early years, gave a comprehensive 
historical address, which has been published 
and will be sold for a nominal sum. ‘This 
address traced the history of the Isles of 
Shoals from earliest times down through 
the periods of their importance as great 
commercial and news centres, and their 
comparatively recent consequence as a 
summer resort, to their present and future 
significance as a place of worship. 

The annual meeting of the Summer Meet- 
ings Association resulted in the election of 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell of Watertown as 
president; vice-presidents, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Mrs. Chandler W. Smith of 
Wollaston, Mrs. Arthur G. Everett; secre- 
tary, Miss Caroline L. Carter of Hingham; 
treasurer, Mr. M. Ward Lincoln; directors, 
Miss Caroline S. Burrage, Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot, Mr. Brigham D. James, Mrs. John 
J. Donahue. Mr. Brigham D. James, who 
has served for five years as president of the 
organization, received a cordial resolution of 
gratitude and appreciation. Saturday after- 
noon was devoted to out-of-door pleasures, 
which began with the arrival of the new boat, 
Sight-seer, which made its first trip from 
Portsmouth, and received a most royal re- 
ception from the large delegation waiting to 
meet it on the wharf. Folk-dances, including 
a May-pole dance, were given on the lawn 
in front of the hotel, and were followed by a 
very unique ball game between the “Sight- 
seers’? and the “Out-of-Sights, ” two teams 
hastily organized for the occasion. 


A banquet in the evening, with brief ke - 


dresses following, was the concluding feature © 


little candle-light service of ii ’ 
closes every Shoals aoe 


HH. Davis, for twenty-five years 
pa of The Alliance, Mr. and Mrs. 
_ Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, who were the 
originators of the meetings at the Shoals, 
‘Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Lowell, and Rev. 
James C, Duncan of Clinton, all of whom took 
part in the after-dinner exercises. Mr. 
Oscar Laighton, dear to all Shoalers, who 
confessed that twenty years ago he did not 
know what a Unitarian was, expressed the 
love he has grown to have for them. Mr. 
H. G. Marvin and Mr. V. D. Harrington, who 
were both associated with the Shoals hotels 
when the idea of the summer meetings was 
conceived, spoke briefly, as did Miss Ella 
Adams, who for thirty years or more has 
acted as housekeeper on the islands. Others 


r 


spoke a word in prospect or retrospect, and 


sitting at the tables were other guests who 
could remember the success of that first 
meeting. 

The subjects discussed during the first 
week of the meetings group themselves around 
the problem of American citizenship. The 
keynote was sounded by Rev. Adelbert 
Lathrop Hudson of Quincy, who spoke on 
“Christian Citizenship.” He said that there 
are two conceptions of nationalism possible, 
the Christian and barbaric. The remedy for 
barbarism does not lie in the effort to weaken 
the instinct of national loyalty now being 
made by well-meaning idealists, but rather 
in an increased effort to make more vital the 
teachings of Christianity. He believes that 
the new awakening of religious interest among 
thoughtful men and women indicated by 
their co-operation in preparations for the 
coming of Billy Sunday is a very hopeful 
sign, whatever the motives which are actuat- 
ing him in his work may be. 

The general topic was carried further by 
an address on ‘‘The Protestant Future of 
the New Americans,”’ given by Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell and Rev. Sydney B. Snow, both 
of Boston. 

The fourth lecture in the group was on 
“The Negro Problem in America,” by Rev. 
Mr. Hudson, who pointed out the negro’s 
lack of background in comparison with the 
long civilizations which lie behind all of our 
other people of foreign blood. 

Rev. George F. Patterson of Kalamazoo, 

; Mich., discussed the subject “Religion and 
. Patriotism.’”” He believes that if we can 
measure the religion of a people, we can 
estimate their patriotism, since they both 
grow out of the same sources of the human 
soul. 

Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany brought to the 
meetings his testimony about the problem of 
“The Foreigner in America,” and, after con- 
sidering the fancied dangers resulting from 
_ the admission of so many millions of foreign- 

ers to this country, he made some general 


the ‘narrow ictal feeling which exists in us 

all will be a great victory for civilization. 
zain he counsels against the sentimentalism 
W the foreigner which robs him of 
ion by giving him the impression that he 
as ‘good as others merely because he is 


and a rahe “From Constanti- 
Ox = been given by Mrs. 

‘These took a retro- 
history, but were 
ent through the 


personalelement. Especially interesting were 
the impressions of her visit to the excava- 
tions of Homer’s Troy and of Knossos in 
Crete. 

“The Spiritual Message of the North” 
and “The Women of Finland” were two 
lectures given by Mrs. Effie Danforth McAfee, 
illustrated by views, some of which were 
presented to the speaker by the Government 
of Norway in return for her service to that 
country. Mrs. McAfee has studied in the 
isolated valleys of Norway, and in Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, and Russia, an experi- 
ence which has given her an intimate knowl- 
edge of these northern people. 

Alliance Day occurred on Friday. The 
hall, which was recently christened the 
Thomas H. Elliott Hall, was filled by Alli- 
ance women, who are always eager to hear 
Mrs. Mary B. Davis, the corresponding 
secretary, who made the principal address 
of the day. She spoke with her never-failing 
enthusiasm, urging co-operation and fellow- 
ship between branches and especially a 
quickened sympathy with weak branches 
or those which are temporarily crushed in 
spirit like those in Canada to-day. Mrs. 
Scott of Bangor, one of the Maine directors, 
presided over the meeting, and several speak- 
ers followed Mrs. Davis, representing Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina, Illinois, and Michigan. 
The Unitarian meetings have attracted visi- 
tors from Eastport, Me., to Kalamazoo, 
Mich. One young lady is present from 
Montreal, attracted by the persuasive 
publicity given to Star Island by the campaign 
of the past year. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Preaching Services for Sunday, July 23:— 

Church of the Messiah, New York; ser- 
vice at eleven o’clock; Rev. Addison Moore, 
D.D., of Schenectady, N.Y., will preach. 

Church of Our Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
service at eleven o’clock; Rev. Charles H. 
Lyttle will preach. 

At Arlington Street Church, Boston, Rev. 
Earl Wilbur, D.D., will preach at eleven 
o’clock. 

At King’s Chapel, Boston, Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow will preach at ten-thirty o’clock. 

At the First Parish in Dorchester, Meet- 


‘|ing-house Hill, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of 


Detroit, Mich., will preach at eleven o’clock. 
At the Unitarian church, Manchester, 
Mass., Rev. Palfrey Perkins will preach at 


eleven o’clock. 
Churches. 


PoRTLAND, ORE.—The Alliance body of 
the First Unitarian Church wishes to go on 
record in testimony of the loss it has sustained 
by the death of Mrs. Sarah J. Burrage, one 
of the most highly esteemed and dearly 
beloved of its members. On December 13, 
1865, in this western land, far removed from 
their early homes and the influences of liberal 
Christianity, a little band of earnest women 
joined together to establish a society which 
should become a permanent help and strength 
to the church they hoped to see grow from it. 
Prominent among them was Mrs. Burrage, 
who alone lived to celebrate the fiftieth 


. 


anniversary of that organization. Through 
the efforts of these pioneers of our Alliance, 
much of the success of our church history is 
due. They gave a large sum toward the 
purchase of the ground upon which the church 
now stands, bought the communion service, 
established the Sunday-school library, fur- 
nished the original chapel, and were ready 
to receive and welcome the first pastor, 
Dr. T. L. Eliot. At the first baptismal 
service the three sons of Mrs. Burrage were 
received into the church; and nearly fifty 
years later, in May, 1916, our dear church 
mother was, for the last time, in her ac- 
customed place to attend the christening of 
her youngest grandchild. Mrs. Burrage 
was for many years a Sunday-school teacher, 
corresponding secretary of The Alliance, and 
always an earnest participant in all branches 
of church life. Her religion was her inspira- 
tion, her comfort, and her pleasure, and the 
fulness and beauty of her character and her 
service are, to those who remain, a rich 
inheritance. 


Rowe, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church: Our church was thrown into a house 
of mourning on Sunday, June 18, when, after 
the morning service, B. T. Henry as parish 
clerk read the resignation of Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard. Miss Barnard’s resignation to ac- 
cept a call to Bernardston came as a great 
surprise. She has been our minister for over 
fourteen years, and we had ceased to think 
that she might be persuaded to leave us. 
While we have accepted her resignation with 
deep sorrow and regret, we must turn our 
faces forward and try to find, as soon as pos- 
sible, a leader who will continue the work here. 
We cannot let our pleasant church and par- 
sonage stand idle, and there is a work for 
some good minister to do. Our annual 
Alliance fair will be held August 10. While 
we are not sending out appeals this year, all 
contributions from persons or Alliances will 
be very acceptable. 


Personals. 


Peter Gannon, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of the New England 
States, is hereby commended to our minis- 
ters and churches. Certificate granted July 
1, 1916. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Committee. 


Notice. 


Friends of the Shoals will be glad to know 
funds have been raised to pay for the new 
Balopticon, Model B, and an extra lamp by 
the following :— 


Middleboro Alliance ............ + §$§.00 
Dtaoamiand Napkins 3. oy. s .s \ 9.28 
eMGNISCHON, Ake ght cca tn yo a 30.72 
$45.00 
Mrs. GEORGE EVERETT PRATT, 
Treasurer. 


George Saintsbury retired from the chair 
of rhetoric and English at the University 
of Edinburgh, after serving for twenty years. 
Prof. Saintsbury is supposed to have read 
more books than any other man now living, 
if not more than any man who ever lived. 
He has always been a sprightly man of letters 
and a critic of individual mind—no mere 
writer of pedantic monographs. 


Pleasantrics, 


Binks: ‘‘ Was the loss on Brown’s dwelling 
total?”” Jinks: ‘“‘Yes; the neighbors saved 
six umbrellas, but recognized them ajl.’’—Ex- 
change. 


“T hear that Pilkins is engaged in literary 
work.” ‘‘That’s not so. All he is doing is 
writing a novel according to a publisher’s 
prescription.”’ 


-Teacher: ‘‘Can any one give an impres- 
sionistic definition of New York?’ Bright 
Pupil: ‘‘A small body of limousines almost 
entirely surrounded by Fords.’’—Houston 
Chronicle. 


“Why have you pitched that tent in your 
back yard?” ‘‘Well, I have a large family 
and I’m persuading them to take turns sleep- 
ing out there. By the time I get through 
nobody will want to go camping this sum- 
mer.’’—Loutsville Courter-Journal. 


“Now,” said the pert salesman, sarcasti- 
cally, as he waited to put back the rolls of 
calico, ‘‘can’t you think of something else I 
could show you?”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the cus- 
tomer, ‘‘but I don’t think you’ve got it.” 
“What is it?” ‘‘More courtesy!’’ was the 
withering reply.—Selected. 


As the stage-coach careened toward the 
edge of the cliff, the timid tourist gazed 
anxiously down at the brawling stream three 
hundred feet below. ‘‘Do people fall over 
this precipice often?’’ she asked. The driver 
clucked to his bronchos. ‘‘No, madam,”’ he 
returned placidly; ‘‘never but once.’’—The 
Christian Herald. 


A small boy had a bad cold and snuffled 
abominably, to the great annoyance of the 
other passengers in the car in which he was 
riding. Finally, says the Manchester Guar- 
dian, one of the suffering men turned on the 
offending youngster and said, ‘“‘Have you a 
handkerchief?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir,” said the boy, 
“but mother never lets me lend it to stran- 
gers.” — Youth's Companion. 


A passenger recently entered the Southern 
Pacific depot, Santa Barbara, Cal., to take 
the 2.15 train. The clock in the waiting- 
room was several minutes faster than the 
one in the office, and the passenger asked the 
porter which clock was correct. After scan- 
ning the clocks carefully, the porter, with 
much satisfaction to himself, replied, ‘It 
makes no difference which is right; the train 
goes at 2.15, anyhow.” 


“‘T’ve been reading an article on electricity, 
John,”’ said the wife as she laid down a copy 
of a technical magazine which she had been 
perusing. ‘‘And it appears before long we’ll 
be able to get pretty nearly everything we 
want just by touching a button.” “It will 
never pay here,” growled the husband. 
“You would never be able to get anything in 
that way.’ ‘“‘Why not, John?” ‘Because 
nothing on earth would ever make you touch 
a button. Look at my shirt!’’—Exchange. 


Young Mrs. Scott was attending her first 
ball game. The home team was doing well 
that day, and for a time she patiently en- 
dured her husband’s transports and his brief 
explanations. But when, amid the cheering, 
howling crowd he sprang upon the seat, 
waved his new straw hat three times around 
his head, and almost shattered it on the fat 
man in front, Mrs. Scott exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
on earth’s the matter, John?” ‘Why, 
dearie,’’ he answered, as soon as he could get 
his breath, ‘‘didn’t you see the fielder catch 
that ball?”’ ‘Of course,” said young Mrs. 
Scott, disgustedly; “‘I thought that was what 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian ‘A@iodhatlen! 


Founded in 1825. 


The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 


churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
mocting Bona publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. : 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
jams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 
iil contributions to the T'rcasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 
lot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Dnitaney) churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
a Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurér, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. > 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr, Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
Conn. : 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ull.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, ‘‘to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present diy.” 

President, Rey. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, N.J. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Helmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 


he was out there for.’’—Everybody’s Magazine.' Mass. - - : 


er 

No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
Look for our Trade Marks. 

_| C-H. Srepaenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


ELLIS CO., 


For Sale by GEO. H. 
Mass. 


272 Congress Street, Boston, 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Trave 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation a 
Social Service Institutes during Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid 
Apply to F, C. Souraworra, President. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania : 


Pacific Unitarian School fr the Ministry 


_— 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1904 Rees 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; em, 
the mons of religicus ideals to municipal 
social as well as individual life; gives complete prey 
ration for the modern ministry and I service. It 
in co-operation with the University of California and 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide cho 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year bi Aug 
1 Write for the Register and complete info 
the President. Eart Moxse Witsoe, 
erg: tkeley, C: 


cho, | 


2k 


